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House  and  Food  Problems  in  Squab  Raising 


Suitable  Buildings. 


TnK  prolilem  of  buildins;?  in  which  pisceons  are  to  be 
housed  for  squab  raisins;  ilrpeiiiis  upon  the  extent  of 
the  site.    If  one  has  a  large  ranch,  as  in  California  or 
olherof  the  western  states,  with  house  located  in  tlie 
center,  anil  the  birds  fed  outdoors,  the  house  need  be  inerelv  a 
nesting  and  roosting  place,  and  designed  to  merit  only  these 
rcfiuirements.    Few  are  so  situated,  however. 

Where  the  site  is  of  limited  area,  (as  in  perhaps  fully  ninetv- 
nine  per  cent  of  cases),  and  the  birds  cannot  be  allowed 
liberty  on  account  of  damage  to  neighbors'  crops,  due  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  their  comfort  and  lieallh.  The 
problem  then  becomes  not  only  a  building  in 
whii  h  the  birds  may  rear  their  young,  but 
in  which  neede<l  exercise,  and  opportunity 
for  sunning  and  bathing  may  be  bad,  and 
comfortable  for  the  birds,  and  in  which  they 
may  be  secure  from  attacks  of  enemies,  and 
la'^t  but  not  least,  so  designed  as  to  entail  as 
liltle  work  as  pos>lble  U|>on  the  owner  In  the 
dally  care  of  watering  and  foeilin::. 

A  Comfortable  Building. 

Pigeons  require  a  comfortable  buililing  In 
which  they  may  be  free  from  drafts  of  cold 
air  in  piercing  cold  weather,  for  if  subjccterl 
to  these  drafts  the  old  birds  themselves  will 
sutler  from  colds  and  roup,  and  the  young 
squab  just  hatched  may  be  chilled  beyond 
recovery  when  parent  birds  are  off  nest  at 
feeding  time.  Buildings  should  therefore  be 
madeof  good  quality  matched  lumber,  tongued 
and  grooved  for  both  sides  and  flooring,  and 
a  good  tight  roof  placed  over  the  structure, 
so  that  no  dampness  or  rain  can  enter.  In 
fact  if  one  expects  to  stay  in  the  business,  a 
building  should  be  as  thoroughly  constructed 
as  one's  own  dwelling.  To  render  it  most 
comfortable  in  the  winter  the  buililing  should 
face  the  south,  for  such  i)osition  gives  the 
sun's  exposure  most  equally,  and  will  make  a 
iliflerence  in  insiile  temperature  in  the  after- 
noon in  coldest  weather  of  at  least  ten  degrees 
in  comparison  with  a  building  facing  cast. 
The  north  side  of  the  building  shouM  be 
sheathed  inside  in  all  sections  where  the 
mercury  falls  to  ten  degrees  above  zero. 

A  comfortable  building  requires  not  only  the 
qualification  of  being  well  built,  but  that  means 
be  given  for  ventilation  and  light.  Hence 
windows  should  be  placed  in  south  and  tiorth 
sides  and  ailditional  ones  in  the  gable  end<,  all 
of  which  must  be  sliding  ones,  so  that  they 
may  be  opened  more  or  less  or  entirely  closed 
according  to  the  direcliou  and  force  of  wind, 
and  covered  with  wire  netting.  (Full  details 
of  construction  on  this  point  are  given  in  tlie 
writers'  Bulletin  No.  177,  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  whlcn  i> 
freely  circulated  U|)on  application  to  the 
tlepartmenl). 

A  Safe  Building. 

The  owner's  purse,  as  well  as  his  love  fur  his  birds,  alike 
dictate  that  the  building  should  be  such  as  to  render  it  safe 
from  the  intrusion  of  cats,  mice,  rats,  weasels,  minks,  or  other 
enemies  of  pigeons.  .To  secure  this  the  building  must  never 
be  built  directly  upon  the  grounil,but  should  beset  on  piers 
at  least  twelve  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  a 
single  night  the  damage  from  a  single  one  of  these  pests  may 
be  easily  more  than  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  such  precau- 
tion, for  the  injury  is  not  confined  to  the  direct  loss  of  birds 
or  squabs  kille<l,  but  the  fright  occasioned  the  birds  may  pre- 
vent tliem  from  doing  well  for  a  month  or  more.  I  have 
known  of  rats  killing  more  than  twetily  sqnabs  in  one  ni'.'ht. 


[Copvrighted  bv  Win.  E.  Rice,  1904.    Reprint  of  article  or  illustration 
and  when  they  are  selling  at  sixty  cents  a  pair,  makes  too 
heavy  an  item  to  be  sustained. 

The  damage  caused  by  mice,  while  not  suspected,  and  even 
disputed  by  many  breeders,  is  so  considerable,  as  explained  in 
a  preceding  article,  that  I  am  exceeilingly  careful  to  make 
my  inside  construction  such  as  to  permit  no  hiding  place  for 
these  little  enemies.  I  carefully  see  that  when  the  fitting  up 
is  done,  no  little  places  are  left  in  which  mice  may  harbor,  but 
have  all  corners  fully  exposed,  and  which  may  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  out  each  week.  By  so  doing  I  keep  mice  down  to  a 
minimum,  and  while  I  must  confess  that  I  have  never  passed 
a  winter  without  having  these  sly  and  persistent  enemies  enter 
my  premises,  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  wage  an  unceasing 


A  Small  Squab  J/ouse  and  Fly  Wilh  Flock  0/  Itreeding  Homers. 

warfare  against  them,  and  exterminate  them  at  all  cost  where 
they  have  made  an  entrance.  It  is  very  helpful  in  keeping 
mice  in  subjection  to  allow  no  nest  boxes  nearer  than  fifteen 
inches  from  the  floor. 

A  Convenient  Building. 

Where  many  pigeons  arc  kept  the  daily  task  of  caring  for 
them  is  considerable,  and  careful  attention  should  be  given  in 
designing  the  building,  so  that  no  unnecessary  time  be  con- 
sumed in  watering,  feeding,  cleaning  out,  selecting  and  pick- 
ing squabs.  Hence  it  Is  most  convenient  to  have  a  building 
with  a  room  in  which  feed  and  all  supplies  may  be  kept,  and 
Which  will  serve  the  additional  purpose  of  a  picking  room  on 
market  days.    In  this  reom  should  lie  placed  a  feed  bin  wilh 


prohibitetl  ] . 

suflicicnt  compartment  for  each  kind  of  grain  used,  or  separate 
barrels,  if  preferred,  for  each  variety  of  feed,  for  tobacco 
stems  and  other  nesting  material ;  full  supplies  of  gi  anulated 
charcoal,  carbolated  lime,  oyster  shells, grit,  salt,  and  all  ncce.s- 
sary  remedies  for  pigeon.s'  ailments  should  be  regularly  kept  on 
hand,  anil  a  place  assigned  for  each.  An  oil  stove  is  a  neces- 
sary piece  of  furniture  for  this  room  for  picking  days  In  cold 
weather. 

Nests. 

Siiflicient  nests  must  be  supplied  for  birds  to  secure  best 
results.  My  rule  for  fifty  pairs  of  birds  is  to  provide  one 
hundreil  and  twenty  nests.  This  gives  each  jiair  two  nests, 
with  an  allowance  of  twenty  extra,  which  I 
find  sufficient.  Some  extra  fast  workers 
sometimes  have  three  nests  in  use  —  a  pair  of 
squabs  ready  for  market,  a  second  hatching 
of  squabs,  and  the  third  in  which  the  hen  is 
about  to  lay  eggs  again.  As  some  birds  will 
persist  in  nesting  on  the  floor,  in  which  case  I 
do  not  interfere  with  their  selection,  I  find 
tliis  allowance  of  twenty  extra  nests  to  be 
sufficient. 

Fly. 

The  fly  is  the  pigeons'  fresh  air  park,  in 
which  they  exercise  and  sun  themselves,  and 
take  baths  in  fresh  water  daily  in  summer 
time,  and  on  sunny  days  in  mild  winter 
weather.  Birds  should  not  be  allowed  the 
liiilh  in  extreme  wealhei',  because  of  the 
danger  of  chilling  eggs  and  newly  hatched 
sqnabs. 

The  fly  consists  of  a  wire  netting  enclosure, 
and  should  be  not  less  than  eight  feet  high,  nor 
less  than  thirty  feet  long,  and  the  width  to 
correspond  with  the  width  of  the  house. 
Poultry  wire  netting  is  used,  and  if  the  inch 
mesh  is  selected  very  little  trouble  is  had  from 
English  sparrows,  which  can  readily  get 
through  the  larger  meshes. 

Size  of  Buildings. 

While  the  size  of  buildings  must  corre- 
spond with  llie  number  of  birds  to  be  kept, 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  good 
and  successful  breeders  as  to  the  limit  of 
«ize.  Some  advocate  a  building  of  size 
siiflicient  to  accommodate,  say,  fifty  pairs  of 
birds,  and  a  building  of  twice  the  size,  wilh 
paililion,  for  oi\e  hundred  pairs,  etc.,  the 
ultimate  size  to  be  as  necessity  requires.  This 
i~  termed  the  unit  plan,  and  has  many  advo- 
cates. Such  a  building,  if  one's  flock  increase<l 
to  one  thousand  pairs,  would  consist  of  twenty 
such  units  joined  together.  This  plan  has 
^iime  economy  of  construction  in  iLs  faror, 
'•ut  has  the  disadvantage  of  ofl'ering  quite 
~i  rious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  proper  ventila- 
tion. 

Sly  own  pj-eference  is  for  a  building  to 
i  iiniaiii  not  more  than  five  sections,  with  a  space  of  not 
less  than  ten  feet  between  it  and  an  adjoining  one.  This 
gives  a  good  circulation  of  air  around  e.Hch  building,  and 
by  means  of  the  gable  windows  and  inside  openings,  as 
described  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  Xo.  177.  provides  means  of 
thorough  ventilation. 

I  find  a  convenient  size  for  a  building  to  be  1'2  x  40  ft.,  whioli 
gives  room  for  a  3  ft.  alleyway  to  run  the  length  of  the  build- 
ing, and  a  nesting  room  of  9  ft.  by  S  ft.,  making  five  sections 
of  the  house.  This  alleyway  Is  a  great  convenience  in  feeding 
and  watering,  gathering  squabs,  and  cleaning  out.  It  pays  lo 
use  good  materials  in  constructing,  and  to  keep  the  buildings 
well  painteil.  If  only  a  few  birds  are  lo  be  kept  as  an  experi- 
ment, some  existing  building  may  t>e  utilized  for  \he  purpose: 
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but  I  never  feel  safe  in  advising  tlie  use  of  a  l)arn 
wagon  house  for  such  purpo^^e  on  iicconnt  of  llie  danger 
of  damage  by  rats  or  other  enemies. 

Proper  Foods  and  Feeding — ^Water. 

I  consider  watering  as  an  essential  part  of  feeding, 
and  cannot  advise  too  emphatically  the  extreme  necessity 
of  using  the  utmost  care  in  providing  fresh  and  pure 
water  regularly,  and  daily  examining  the  fountains  to 
see  that  they  are  clean  and  sweet.  In  fact  a  good  rule 
to  observe  would  be  to  keep  the  fountains  in  such  condi- 
tion that  they  would  not  be  unfit  for  one  to  drink  out 
of  himself.  Impure  water,  or  water  that  has  become 
stale  or  kept  in  an  unclean  fountain  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  bowel  trouble  and  other  diseases.  The  fountains 
should  be  daily  examined  and  cleaned  before  refilling, 
and  in  warm  weather  should  be  replenished  at  least 
twice  a  day.  In  the  daily  cleaning  a  brush  should  be 
used,  and  at  least  once  a  week  in  hot  weather  the 
fountain  should  be  disinfected  by  using  a  strong  solution 
of  carbolic  acid,  and  letting  same  stand  in  fountain  at 
least  fifteen  minutes  before  pouring  otl'.  Where  there 
is  a  running  stream  of  pure  clean  water  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  watering  is  avoided.  The  water  in 
which  birds  liathe  should  never  be  allowed  to  stand,  but 
immediately  emptied  as  soon  as  birds  have  used  it,  as  it  is 
most  certainly  impure  for  drinking  purposes  after  the  birds 
have  washed  themselves. 

Foods. 

If  I  could  avoid  it  I  would  never  use  cracked  corn,  for  it 
absorl)S  moisture  rapidly  in  warm  moist  summer  days,  and  if 
much  supply  ia  on  hand  at  one  time  is  quite  likely  to  become 
tainted  and  unfit  for  use.  I  would  prefer  feeding  whole  corn, 
but  some  grains  are  too  large  for  the  quite  young  squabs,  and 
choking  results.  Perhaps  some  day  someone  may  cross  the 
smooth  grained  popcorn  with  the  small  grained  ninety  day  or 


Colony  Hornet  in  Tirentv  Acre  Lot  a'  Willow  Broo/c  farm. 

cattle  corn,  and  gel  a  variety  of  corn  but  lillle  larger  tlian  the 
popcorn  variety  which  I  think  might  prove  an  ideal  variety  of 
corn  for  pigeons'  use. 

I  prefer  feeding  all  grain  whole  when  possible,  for  nature 
has  provided  a  coaling  to  protect  the  grain  from  contamina- 
tion, and  when  this  coating  is  broken  moisture  is  readily 
absorbed.  Besides  cracked  corn  the  principal  grains  used  for 
successful  squab  raising  are  red  wheat,  Canada  peas,  Kaffir 
corn,  German  millet,  hemp,  and  some  add  to  these  rape,  buck- 
wheat, and  sunflower  seed.  I  make  no  use  of  the  latter  three, 
and  do  not  like  to  use  any  sharp  pointed  seeds. 

All  food  used  must  be  of  strictly  number  one  quality,  and 
must  be  kept  in  sweet  and  clean  receptacles. 


Feeding  must  be  attended  to  regularly,  and  I  do  not 
advise  a  system  which  gives  the  birds  an  unlimited  sup- 
ply before  them.  I  consider  such  system  faulty  becau.'-e 
of  danger  of  fouling  of  feed  where  much  is  on  hand, and 
prefer  to  make  a  morning  and  afternoon  feeding  ti-nic 
which  I  attend  to  as  regularly  as  clockwork,  and  at 
which  time  I  can  see  by  the  quantity  of  food  left  whether 
the  birds  are  eating  usual  sup|ily  or  not,  I  feed  inside 
the  coop  altogether,  using  a  feeding  trough  6  ft.  long, 
1  ft.  vpide,  and  2i  in.  high,  and  clean  it  out  at  feeding 
time.  By  feeding  inside  under  shelter  the  grains  do  not 
become  wet  by  rain  or  dew,  and  the  dangers  of  sour 
feed  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  no  grain  is  wasted. 
Outside  feeding,  on  the  ground,  as  practiced  by  sonie 
breeders,  I  consider  a  dangerous  one,  because  of  tJie 
danger  of  feed  becoming  sour  when  notall  eaten,  espe- 
cially In  hot,  muggy  weather,  when  a  few  hours  only  is 
sufficient  to  cause  this  trouble. 

I  never  fed  wheat  and  cracked  corn  only.  I  know 
these  two  grains  make  cheap  food,  but  I  never  eecure<l 
as  paying  results  as  when  I  used  peas,  Kaffir  corn,  and 
millet.  With  these  the  difierence  in  price  received  for 
squabs  has  always  more  than  repaid  the  difference  in 
cost  of  feed.  Hemp  I  use  only  twice  a  week,  and  millet  oiiee 
a  day,  except  Thursday  and  Sunday  when  Ihe  ration  of  hcniji 
takes  the  place  of  millet.  I  am  necessarily  governed  in  my 
feeding  by  marked  conditions,  and  sometimes  cannot  get  a 
supply  of  Kaffir  corn  or  good  peas  when  I  must  alter  the 
quantities  of  grain;  but  when  I  can  get  a  supply  of  all  grains 
I  prefer  to  feed  in  the  following  manner :  I  use  a  16  quart  pail 
for  my  feed,  number  three  sugar  scoop: — one  scoopful  each 
of  cracked  corn,  peas,  millet,  wheat  and  hemp  until  Ihe 
bucket  is  full.  If  at  any  time  the  birds  seem  unnaturally 
loose  I  omit  the  wheat  for  a  few  feeds,  and  add  a  scoopful  of 
broken  grahi  rice  instead  of  wheat,  which  generally  hiis  the 
desire  I  i  ft'ict.  wji.  E.  Rick. 


Orpington  Headquarters  at  Willow  Brook  Farm 


AT  Berlin,  Conn.,  is  located  a  poultry  plant  that 
is  in  some  respects  unique,  and  in  many  a^trac- 
tive.   I  refer  to  Willow  Brook  Farm  which, 
within  a  few  years,  has  become  widely  known 
in  connection  with  Orpington  fowls. 

What  I  rate  as  the  first  of  the  unique  features  of  this 
farm  is  that  it  is  a  poultry  farm  operated  in  connection 
with  a  large  manufacturing  plant — not  as  a  part  of  the 
plant,  or  an  adjunct  of  the  manufacturing  industry,  but 
as  an  independfnt  business.  Mr.  W.  L.  Davis,  tlie  pro- 
prietor of  the  farm,  is  also  proprietor  of  a  prosperous 
brick  manufacturing  business,  the  plant  for  which  is 
located  on  this  farm. 

Presumably  as  much  of  the  farm  as  contains  suitable 
clay  deposits  will  ultimately  pass  through  the  process 
of  brick  making,  and  in  the  form  of  finished  brick,  be 
hauled  away.  But  there  is  here  raw  material  for  a 
large  output  for  many  years,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  comparatively  small  areas  from  which  clay  has  been 
or  is  now  being  druwn,  the  land  is  available  for  any  use 
to  which  good  farming  land  may  be  put.  The  farm  has 
not  been  allowed  to  run  down,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  land 
not  needed  in  cases  similar  to  this.  What  has  not  been  used 
forotltcr  crops  has  been  kept  in  grass,  and  has  furnisheil  a 
good  part  of  the  hay  for  the  numerous  cart  horses  required 
for  work  in  the  yard,  but  there  was  apparently  no  effort  made 
to  do  more  than  make  use  of  the  land  in  the  simplest  way. 

Then  Mr.  Davis  became  inter- 
ested in  poultry,  and  soon  dis- 
covered how  nicely  a  good  sized 
poultry  plant  could  be  literally 
dovetailed  into  the  brick  yard, 
occupying  grassy  spaces  not  used 
for  other  purposes  near  the  liuild- 
ings  and  sheds  of  the  brick  mak- 
ing plant,  with  the  quarters  for 
breeiling  stock  and  accommoda- 
tions for  young  chicks,  witli  fenl 
house,  cockerel  house,  and  other 
equipment  for  the  poultry  work 
requiring  most  attention,  while 
the  grassy  acres  beyond  fur- 
nished ample  ranges  for  stock  in 
colony  laying  and  breeding 
houses,  and  for  growing  chicks. 

The  office  facilities,  too,  were 
exceptionally  favorable  for  giv- 
ing attention  to  the  building  up 
of  a  trade  in  fine  fowls  ami  eggs. 
In  Ihe  brick  business  things  are 
ilone  on  a  large  scale,  and  a  small 
office  force  can  do  the  clerical 
work  for  a  concern  doing  a  large 
volume  of  business.  Mr.  Davis 
has  found  it  possible  to  do  all 
his  poultry  business  in  a 
thoroughly  businesslike  way  in 
the  office  of  the  brick  yard.  He 
has  here  an  entirely  separate 


A  Black  Orpington  Breeding  Pen  at  Willow  I'.rook  Farm. 

office  equipment  for  his  poultry  business,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  special  facilities  he  has  for  handling  poultry 
correspondence  have  had  much  to  do  with  building  up  rapidly 
a  business  which  already  ranks  high  up  in  volume  of  business 
done. 


view  or  Willow  ISrooic  Farm,  Berlin,  Conn. 


No.  1  Breeding  House  to  left,  m/l.  lo'-g:  ayid  No.  2  Breeding  House  to  right,  100//.  long. 
O^ce  in  cei.ter. 


The  incubator  cellar  and  egg  shipping  room  are  in  the 
basement  of  the  office  building,  and  the  principal  build- 
ings are  so  disposed  that  Mr.  Davis  can  practically  kee|i 
an  eye  on  all  that  goes  on  on  the  poultry  plant  while 
giving  his  attention  principally  to  his  brick  business. 

An  expert  poultryman  acts  as  managing  foreman 
of  the  poultry  plant,  and  is  provided  with  one  or  more 
assistants  according  to  the  season  and  the  work  on 
hard.  Mr.  Louis  Bonfoey,  well  known  as  a  fancier, 
rnd  for  some  time  in  a  similar  position  at  Elm  Poultry 
Yrrd",  is  the  present  manager  of  the  plant. 

The  fowls  are  mostly  Orpingtons,  S.  C.  Buff,  Black, 
and  White.  These  are  all  that  are  offered  for  sale, 
but  there  appears  to  be  something  underway  In  Barred 
Eocks,  and  some  of  these  days  Willowbrook  Farm 
may  be  heard  from  in  connection  with  that  variety, 
though  Orpingtons  seem  to  be  strong  favorites  with 
Mr.  Davis.  He  has  bought  the  best  of  these  that  money 
could  buy,  and,  as  we  saw  in  the  shows  last  winter, 
has  bred  some  better  birds  than  he  has  bought,  or  prob- 
ably could  buy  anywhere.  His  own  prime  favorites 
are  the  S.  C.  Blacks,  but  he  has  the  largest  stock  of  Buffs, 
and  finds  them  so  far  the  liest  sellers.  He  bad  a  very  lieavv 
trade  in  eggs  this  season,  the  demand  for  the  eggs  from  prize 
stock  being  always  larger  than  desired,  in  view  of  the  home 
needs  for  eggs  of  this  class  for  hatching,  while  the  eggs  for 
utility  purposes  from  the  colony  stock  have  all  been  sold  for 
hatching  since  early  in  January, 
except  the  cull  eggs  which,  for 
poor  shape,  weak  shells,  or  other 
faults  could  not  be  shipped 
for  batching  purposes. 

One  of  the  things  that  pleased 
me  most  was  to  see  that  all  the 
fowls  were  given  room,  and  lots 
of  it.  The  oval  cut  on  this  jiage 
gives  an  idea  of  the  allowance 
of  yard  room  given  the  small 
breeding  pens.  The  colony  fioeks 
have  each  three-fifths  of  an  acre 
of  yard.  The  young  chicks  have 
uriliniiled  range  over  the  farm  of 
seventy  acres. 

Everything  about  the  jilantis 
kept  in  tip-top  condition.  The 
buildings  are  substantial  and 
neatly  painted,  as  are  all  coops 
and  even  the  frames  upon  which 
white  cotton  is  stretched  to  make 
shade  for  the  chicks.  Natural 
shade  is  the  one  thing  lacking 
on  the  farm.  Since  the  poultry 
plant  was  established  many 
fruit  trees  have  been  set  out, 
which  will  soon  furnish  ample 
shade;  meantime  the  owner 
furnishes  neat  artificial  shelters 
from  sun  and  heat,  a  practice 
which  many  others  might  follow 
to  their  advantage  instead  of 
leaving  chicks  without  shade. 
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Fow  ls,  Pigeons  and  Bees,  a  Profitable  Combination 


IX  t!ie  course  of  my  travels  :is  an  itinerant  poulli  y  instructor 
iiniler  the  Irish  ilepartmeut  of  agriculture,  I  recently  came 
across  a  very  compact,  neat,  ami  well  kept  farm,  which 
may  well  be  taken  as  a  model  of  thrift  and  industry,  and 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  describing  the  farm  and  the  work 
which  is  done  on  it  from  notes  which  I  made  and  photographs 
which  I  took  at  the  time,  and  with  the  help  of  the  history 
given  me  by  the  two  young  girls— sisters— who  own  the  place. 

The  farm  is  a  nicely  sheltered  arable  one  of  about  six  acres, 
and  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  keeping  of  poultrv, 
bees,  and  pigeons  for  profit.  I  have  never  seen 
a  farm  worked  on  quite  the  same  lines  as  this 
one,  and  I  don't  believe  there  are  many  such  ir 
the  British  islands  or  in  any  other  country;  but 
readers  can  judge  this  for  themselves  when  they 
liave  read  what  I  have  to  say  about  it. 

The  basis  of  work  and  the  chief  incentive  is 
this:   Contr,acts  have  been  made  for  the  supply 
of  six  large  ham|>ers  per  week  to  families  in  a 
town  within  50  miles  journey  by  rail,  of  the 
farm,  and   these   contracts  must   be  fulfilled. 
If  the  stuff  on  the  farm  runs  short  the  contract- 
ors are  obliged  to  buy  produce  from  their  neigh- 
liors,  and  they  generally  lose  on  this,  because 
they  cannot  get  as  good  produce  as  that  which 
they  raise  at  home.    The  greatest  care  is  there- 
fore taken  to  keep  up  the  supply  all  the  year 
found  so  far  as  It  is  possible  to  do  so.   In  order 
to  make  sure  of  keeping  up  the  supply,  the  farm  is 
stocked  with  a  greater  number  of  poultry,  pigeons,  and  bees 
than  would  actually  be  required,  and  the  surplus  produce,  at 
rtain  seasons,  is  sold  outside  of  the  contracts. 
As  I  have  indicated,  sis  large  hampers  of  produce  per  week 
regularly  supplied,  and  the  average  hamper  contains: 

3  trussed  fatted  fowls,  7s.  6d.  $1  80 
6  trussed  squabs,  6s.  1  44 

4  dozen  eggs,  5s.  j  20 
2  sections  of  comb  honey.  Is.  6d.  36 
2  pounds  of  butter,             2s.  6d.         6  0 


laid  eggs  "week  in,  week  out"  for  llie  whole  round  of  the 
year.  But  with  the  arrangement  as  it  stands,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  keep  120  White  Leghorns,  and  care  for  them  in  a  skill- 
ful and  intelligent  manner  in  order  to  produce  the  required 
number  of  eggs.  The  largest  proportion  of  the  eggs  are  laid 
during  the  mild  months  of  spring,  summer,  and  late  autumn, 
and  at  these  limes  of  course  all  the  eggs  are  supplied  "new 
laid,"  but  the  surplus  eggs  are  put  into  preservation  day  by 
iluy  ,  and  thus  heM  over  until  the  >c;irce  lime. 


Breeding  Pen  of  While  Leghorns  on  Poultry  and  /lee  Farrn.^  Ireland. 

The  White  Leghorn  hens  and  pullets  are  kept  in  colony 
bouses  situated  in  large  yards.  There  are  four  yards,  each 
containing  30  birds,  and  no  male  birds  are  kept  with  them, 
but  a  special  pen  of  ten  hens  and  the  best  male  bird  that  can 
be  got,  descended  from  a  good  laying  strain,  is  made  up.  The 
eggs  from  this  pen  are  saved  for  hatching,  and  the  chicks 
which  they  produce  replace  the  old  hens,  which  are  discarded 
every  fall.  Any  cockerels  produced  are  not  required,  and  they 
are  dispatched,  when  fat,  in  the  "hampers." 


Total,  £12s.  Od.     $5  40 

Thus  it  may  be  .seen  that  the  weekly  income 
rom  the  sale  of  six  hampers,  of  which  the  above 
an  average  example,  is  about   $32,  which 

akes  an  annual  income  of  $1,664.     It  cannot 
considered  small  for  two  girls,  but  it  needs 

lot  of  hustling  and  heavy  expenditure  before 
t  can  be  put  together. 

We  can  best  get  an  idea  of  the  farm,  the  stock, 

d  the  work  by  examining  the  various  branches 
of  the  industry  in  consecutive  order.  Let  us 
begin  then  with  the  trussed  fowls.  There  are 
three  of  these  to  a  hamper,  that  is,  eighteen  birds 
per  week,  or  9.36  in  twelve  months.  The  breed 
kept  for  this  purpose  is  the  Buft"  Orpington, 
and  the  breeding  stock  is  divided  into  three 
pens,  each  pen  containing  one  male  and  ei-ht 
females.  They  are  kept  In  yard.s  or  parks,  and 
receive  every  care  necessary  to  keep  them  In 
robust  health  so  that  they  may  produce  "good  hatchable  eggs" 
at  all  seasons,  or  nearly  all  seasons. 

The  chickens  are  hatched  by  two  incubators,  each  of  100-egf 
capacity,  and  raised  by  brooders,  and  by  thoe  means  .some''- 
thing  like  one  thousand  chickens  are  raised  in  the  course  of 
a  year.  The  hatching  is  done  chiefly  from  January  to  Mav 
and  again  from  September  to  .January,  an.I  during  tlie  months 
of  June,  July  and  Augu.st  only  occasional  hatches  are  hatched 
as  these  are  considered  the  most  unfavorable  months  for  rais^ 
ing  chicken.a.  Some  of  the  best  early  pullets  are 
reserved  each  year  to  take  the  place  of  old  bens 
in  the  breeding  pens,  but  all  the  other  pullets  and 
cockerels  raised  are  put  Into  the  fattening  pens 
and  killed  for  table  use  when  in  good  comlition. 

Buir  Orpington  chickens  are  found  entirely 
suitable  for  this  branch  of  the  business,  for  the 
reason  that  they   are  hardy,  grow  fast,  fatten 
readily,  and  when  dressed  they  taste  well 
look  well,  with  their  white  skinned,  tender  fle 
plump  breasts  and   large  meaty  thighs, 
lomers  are  pleased  with  them,  and  that  is 
main  point.    The  raising  of  one  thousand  chicks 
every  year,  on  a  small  farm,  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  parts  of  this  job,  and  I  have  given  but 
a  very  brief  outline  of  how  it  is  done,  but  I  mii«t 
pass  on   to  the  next  portion    of  my  subject 
which  is : 


Group  of  Breeding  Homer  Pigeons. 

The  5quab  Raising  Section. 

There  are  many  pitfalls  in  the  squab  raising  business  for 
those  who  are  not  well  up  in  the  tiade,  and  for  all  beginners 
there  are  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  and  heartburnings  to  be 
borne.  If  the  troubles  and  the  causes  of  trouble  were  know  n, 
a  good  deal  might  be  done  to  avoid  tliem,  but  the  trouble 
seems  to  be  that  there  are  so  few  people  fully  competent  to 
write  from  actual  experience,  on  squab  raising,  and  the  poul- 


and 


Cus- 
Ihe 


Anyhow,  it  took  a  year,  or  perhaps  two,  to  learn  the  ins 
and  outs  of  pigeon  keeping,  and  after  that  it  was  and  has  been 
plain  sailing  —  but  hard  work.  The  yearly  output  Is  now 
nearly  2,000  squabs,  of  which  about  1,800  are  required  for  the 
contracts,  and  the  rest  are  used  to  replace  old  birds  as  they 
become  unfit  for  the  business  in  hand.  It  is  necessary  to  keep 
a  stock  of  ]fiO  pairs  of  Homer  pigeons  for  the  raising  of  the 
required  su|iply. 
Some  of  the  larger  breeds,  such  as  the  Runt  and  the  Carrier 
have  been  tried  from  time  to  time,  and  even  now 
there  are  a  few  pairs  of  Dragoons  on  the  lofts, 
but  the  Homer  is  by  a  long  way  ahead  of  the 
others,  because  it  has  a  powerful  constitution 
and  is  an  exceedingly  active  bird.  It  is  not  as 
large  as  the  other  breeds  named,  but  Homer 
squabs  will  weigh  seven  pounds  per  dozen  at 
four  weeks  old,  and  that  Is  only  one  pound 
less  than  Runts  will  weigh  at  the  same  age. 
The  squabs  from  common  pigeons  would  weigh 
only  six  pounds  per  dozen,  and  cannot  be  recom- 
mended at  all,  as  the  number  of  squabs  raised  by 
a  pair  of  common  pigeons  is  seldom  as  great 
as  that  raised  by  a  pair  of  Homers. 

The  price  is  satisfactory,  and  so  are  the  profits. 
The  average  pair  of  pigeons  raises  si.x  or  seven 
pairs  of  squabs  in  a  year,  and  these  are  sold  at 
48  cents  the  pair,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $1  to 
$1.50  for  every  pair  of  stock  birds  in  the  loft. 
The  breeders  are  kept  in  a  loft  100  ft.  long  by 
oO  ft.  wide,  and  this  is  divided  into  four  sections,  each  25  x 
30  feet,  to  accommodate  forty  pairs  of  birds.  They  are  ren- 
dered rat  proof  by  a  thick  concrete  floor,  and  walls  lined 
with  galvanized  iron  sheets,  to  a  height  of  three  feet,  and 
this  is  most  necessary,  for  rats  will  get  into  a  pigeon  house  It 
there  is  any  possible  way.  The  other  pests  referred  to  — 
insect  vermin — are  kept  at  a  civil  distance  by  strict  clean- 
liness in  the  loft  and  in  all  Its  fittings,  and  this  Is  the  only 
way. 

Money  in  Bee  Keeping. 

••  How  iloih  tlie  little  Imsy  biedc  light  to  lark  anil  hite, 
Tt)  galhor  honey  all  the  day,  and  eat  it  up  at  nlglil.'* 

The  man  who  wrote  that  couplet  is  dead,  so 
I  let  his  memory  rest  with  the  sole  observation 
that  there  is  much  of  fiction  in  it.  I  have  left  the 
description  of  this  section  of  the  model  farm 
whose  main  features  I  am  endeavoring  to  faith- 
fully portray,  for  the  en<l  of  my  article,  not 
becau.se  I  undervalue  the  interesting  and  profit- 
able industry  of  bee  keeping,  for  nobody  w  ho 
has  kept  bees  can  do  that,  but  rather  because 
I  like  to  come  in  well  at  the  finish,  and  I  believe 
I  can  do  this  with  a  few  notes  on  the  apiary. 

I  am  told  that  the  apiary  pays  better  than  any 
other  section  of  this  profitable  farm,  and  I  am 
not  surprised,  for  the  honey  bee  is  a  trespasser 
on  every  man's  farm,  and  will  not  be  confireil 
by  wire  netting  like  a  pen  of  Leghorns.  For  this 
reason,  the  food  bill  is  low,  and  the  chief  items  of  expense 
are  cost  of  appliances  and  labor.  Twenty  good  solid  and 
substantial  modern  bar  frame  hives  constitute  the  apairy, 
and  the  total  produce  may  be  from  800  to  1,200  pounds  of 
honey  in  sections,  according  to  the  season.  An  additional 
source  of  income  is  the  sale  of  swarms,  which  are  lu  demand, 
and  sell  at  about  S3  each. 


The  Balance  of  the  "Hamper." 

The  only  item  of  produce  which  is  not  r.used  at 
home  is  the  butter.  This  Is  bought  from  a  local 
creamery  at  2G  cents  per  pound,  and  sold  with 
the  other  articles  at  the  small  profit  of  four 
cents  per  pound.  But  this  is  net  pr'\1it,  and 
worth  considering. 


The  Production  of  1,248  Dozens  of  Eggs. 

The  weekly  supply  of  eggs  to  each  customer  is  four  dozens, 
but  according  to  the  contracts  it  is  necessary  to  have  only  one 
dozen  of  these  "new  laid"  at  certain  seasons,  and  the  remainder 
may  be  either  fresh  or  preserved.  This  arrangement  facil- 
itates very  much  the  carrying  out  of  an  engagement  to  supply 
1.248  dozens  of  eggs  in  each  year,  for  with  a  limited  slock  of 
layers  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  supply  24  dozens  of  nevr 


try  press  does  not  give  the  in<lustry  any  great  encouragement. 
The  pigeon  press  again,  so  far  as  I  have  hvd  an  opportunity  to 
judge,  is  hopeless.  It  deals  only  with  the  "fancy"  side  of 
pigeon  keeping.  What  we  really  want  is  more  light  on  the 
important  subject  of  squab  raising,  and  then  squab  raisers  will 
not  catch  themselves  tripping  quite  so  often.  The  chief  caiiNCs 
of  trouble  in  the  lofts  of  which  I  write  were  rats  and  insect 
vermin,  and  I  venture  to  say  .that  these  pests  are  the  pigeons' 
greatest  enemies. 


In  conclusion,  I  "ill  say  that  the  evidence 
obtained  not  only  at  this  farm,  but  also  ai 
many  other  places  which  I  have  visited,  gors 
a  long  way  to  prove  that  a  judicious  combination 
of  three  or  four  of  the  minor  industries  w  hich 
may  be  carried  on  on  a  farm  can  prove  one  of  the 
most  profitable,  healthful,  and  Interesting  occu- 
pations in  life. 

H.  DKCorKCY. 

Found  at  Last. 

The  advocates  of  the  idea  of  the  superior  quality  of  white 
mealed  poultry  will  be  interested  to  know  that  there  is  an  old 
fancier  and  poultryman  in  Massachusetts  who  takes  ju-t  as 
extreme  ground  as  they  do  —  but  at  the  other  extremes 
declares  lhat  yellow  skinneil  poultry  is  finer  grained,  more 
delicately  flavored,  etc.,  and  declares,  too.  that  he  can  prove  it 
tc  mybody.  Some  day  we  must  get  some  of  the  extremist.-' 
together  and  have  each  side  try  to  prove  its  case. 
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The  Management  of  Poultry  on  Small  Farms 


A 


fReprint  of  article  by  John  H.  KobiQsou,  in  August,  1903,  Bulletin  of  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture! 

LARGE  farm  offers  the  best  opportunity  to  keep 
poultry  with  little  labor  and  comparatively  large 
profits,  but  the  owner  of  the  large  farm  is  not  often 
much  interested  In  pouUry.    It  is  the  small  farmers, 


under  necessity  of  making  the  most  of  every  opportunity  to 
make  money  on  their  land,  who  are  attracted  by  the  possilill- 
ities  of  poultry  culture.  As  personally,  and  through  cori-e- 
spimdence,  I  have  for  the  last  six  years  come  in  contact  with 
owners  and  renters  of  small  farms  in  the  eastern  states,  and 
es|iecially  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Conneciicul, 
"  ho  are  trying  to  make  a  specialty  of  poultry,  I  have  found 
tliat  the  greatest  impediment  to  the  development  of  their 
plans  was  want  of  a  method  suitable  to  Iheir  circumstances. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  the  small  New  England  farms 
are  of  such  dimensions  and  proportions  that  the  fowls  kept 
cannot  be  given  liberty  except  at  the  risk  o£  their  trespassing 
on  the  land  of  neighbors.  Because  of  this,  many  small  farm- 
ers interested  in  poultry  have  adopted  the  intensive  methods 
which  small  poultry  keepers  in  towns  often  find  necessary,  but 
wliicli  large  poultry  keepers  and  farmers  ought  to  avoid. 

Intensive  methods  make  the  care  of  poultry  a  grind  and 
drudgery,  monopolizing  the  keeper's  time  to  such  an  extent 
tliat  it  is  almost  fully  occupied  in  caring  for  a  few  hundred 
fowls.  Indeed,  I  have  seen  a  great  many  people  keeping 
poultry  by  such  intensive  methods  that  they  hardly  dared 
leave  home  for  an  hour  for  fear  of  disarranging  their  carefully 
balanced  system,  and  could  never  by  any  possibility  make  a 
living  by  their  methods  if  it  became  necessary  for  them  to  try 
to  make  their  living  from  pouUry.  Many  farmers  who  have 
adopted  intensive  methods,  and  found  them  for  awhile  profii- 
i:ble  have  neglected  other  lines  of  farm  work ;  while  others, 
unwilling  to  give  lime  to  poultry  to  the  neglect  of  other  farm 
work,  have  reluctantly  given  up  the  idea  of  increasing  then- 
stock  of  fowls.  The  best  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
small  farmer  who  wants  to  keep  a  few  hundred  hens,  and  still 
give  most  of  his  time  to  and  use  most  of  his  land  for  other 
things,  will  be  found,  I  think,  in  the  adoption  of  methods 
Intermediate  between  the  intensive  methods  of  the  town  lot 
poultry  keeper  and  the  free  and  easy  methods  which  work 
well  on  large  farms. 

For  more  than  a  decade  now  the  interest  of  poultry  keepers 
has  been  almost  monopolized  by  Intensive  methods.  Periodi- 
cally the  colony  system  has  been  illustrated  and  descrilied, 
:ind  has  attracted  some  attetilion;  but  outside  of  localities 
where  it  was  developed  It  has  as  yet  made  little  impression, 
though  within  the  last  two  years  interest  in  the  colony  plan 
seems  to  be  rather  more  general  and  more  persistent.  Inter- 
mediate methods  have  been  used  In  isolated  instances  quite 
numerous  collectively,  yet  few  in  comparison  with  the 
number  of  poultry  keepers;  and  I  suppose  anyone  who  would 
ttike  Die  trouble  to  look  the  matter  up  would  find  that  inter- 
mediate methods  had  not  been  as  much  neglected  by  writers 
on  poultry  matters  as  the  failure  of  readers  generally  to 
become  interested  in  them  would  be  presumed  to  Indicate. 

Just  why  more  people  have  not  been  interested  In  the 
methods  theoretically  best  adapted  to  their  circumstances  is 
to  me  something  of  a  puzzle.  Perhaps  it  is  because  most  of 
us  are  imitative,  and  prone  to  do  things  the  way  we  see  most 
of  those  about  us  doing  them,  or  as  those  who  seem  to  he 
successful  tell  us  they  do  tbeni.  For  some  years  now  poiil- 
trymen  have  been  keenly  interested  in  the  development  of 
great  egg  producers,  and  in  making  records  of  large  average 
eu'g  production.  Intensive  methods  are  required  to  secure 
high  averages,  as  well  as  to  enable  one  to  closely  watch 
individual  performance  of  laying  bens.  It  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  estimate  profits  in  poultry  keeping  on  the  average 
diti'erence  between  cost  of  feed  and  value  of  eggs  or  pouli ry 
produced,  and  to  make  comparisons  of  the  work  of  different 
flocks  on  this  basis,  no  figures  being  furnished  for  and  no 
iiccount  made  of  the  time  spent  in  caring  for  the  fowls  and  of 
differences  in  value  or  cost  of  labor.  It  has  generally  been 
taken  for  granted  that  the  man  or  woman  who  could  get  the 
largest  individual  egg  yield,  or  the  highest  average,  was  the 
most  successful  poultry  keeper.  However  that  may  appear 
at  first  glance,  it  is  easily  discovered  by  anyone  in  a  positiom 
to  investigate,  that  the  large  egg  yield  is  often  obtained  at 
such  cost  of  care  and  food  that,  while  the  average  profit  per 
hen  figures  large,  the  poultry  keeper's  pay  for  his  time  figures 
small.  It  is  a  general  fact,  easily  verified,  that  the  poultry 
keepers  who  get  the  most  satisfactory  net  results  in  money 
in  most  cases  get  only  very  ordinary  egg  yields.  Their  results 
are  satisfactory,  Iheir  work  is  workmanlike,  and  their  venture 
stands  on  a  business  basis,  because  their  modest  results  give 
good  pay  for  time  and  effort  required  to  produce  them. 

The  man  who  has  only  a  little  land,  and  can  use  it  all  for 
poultry ,  and  could  use  none  of  it  for  anything  else  will  find 
intensive  methods  of  poultry  keeping  the  best  for  him;  but  I 
am  convinced,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  such  plants,  that  as  a 
rule  the  proprietors  work  harder  for  what  they  get,  and  are 
more  lied  to  their  work  by  the  inevitable  daily  routine  than  if 
they  had  more  room  and  could  use  an  easier  system;  and  I 
rarely  find  one  of  these  poultry  keepers  who  would  not  gladly 
change  to  a  location  where  he  could  have  more  room  and  an 
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easier  system.  But  having  once  adopted  the  intensive  system, 
a  man  whose  land  does  not  furnish  room  for  a  cliange  cannot 
often  make  a  change  of  systems  except  by  changing  location 
and  making  sacrifices  he  cannot  afford  to  make.  So  he  goes 
on  with  the  intensive  system,  keeping  many  fowls  on  a  small 
plot  of  ground,  and  doing  for  the  fowls  or  working  to  compel 
them  to  do  many  of  the  things  they  do  for  themselves  under 
more  natural  conditions.  It  is  only  so  that  in  his  circum- 
stances and  by  his  methods  he  can  make  a  day's  wages  by  a 
day's  work. 

By  the  colony  system  the  o  .vner  of  a  large  farm  will  dlstri'i- 
ute  his  fowls  over  the  farm,  and  by  giving  them  room  and 
range,  relieves  himself  of  the  necessity  of  doing  for  tliem 
many  of  the  things  which  the  poultry  keeper  who  uses  inten- 
sive methods  must  do  daily. 

To  illustrate:  When  fowls  are  confined  In  small  yards  the 
grass  Is  so  quickly  killed  out,  or  at  best  so  soiled  by  the  fowls, 
that  they  eat  only  a  little  of  it, — and  that  little  under  protest, — 
and  do  not  get  green  food  in  quality  and  quantiiy  proportion- 
ate to  their  needs,  unless  it  is  especially  given  to  them.  To 
get  green  stuff  for  a  considerable  number  of  fowls  so  confined 
sometimes  taxes  the  ingenuity  of  the  keeper,  besides  consum- 
ing tiine  and  occasioning  more  or  less  cash  outlay. 

Similarly  with  meal  food.  Fowls  confined  to  small  yards — 
either  yards-that  are  actually  small  or  those  that  are  small  for 
the  number  of  fowls  occupying  them — soon  exhaust  the  sup- 
ply of  worms  and  grubs  near  the  surface,  and  the  occasional 
flying  insects  which  come  within  their  reach  are  as  nothing 
compared  to  what  they  would  get  if  foraging  over  a  good 
range.  To  compensate.for  this  lack,  the  keeper  must  provide 
something.  Whatever  he  provides  costs  something  in  time  or 
money — often  in  both. 

Then,  as  to  exercise  :  Fowls  at  liberty  naturally  and  volun- 
tarily take  suflicient  exercise  to  keep  them  In  good  condition. 
They  may  take  more  exercise  than  is  consistent  with  economy 
of  food  consumed,  but  the  error  is  on  the  right  side  when 
looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  is  trying  to  save 
labor.  Fowls  in  confinement  usually  have  to  be  compelled  to 
take  exercise.  The  grain  fed  them  is  buried  in  litter,  and  to 
get  it  they  must  scratch  it  out.  Various  other  expedients  to 
assure  the  keeper  that  the  fowls  will  get  needed  exercise  are 
in  vogue.    When  the  fowls  are  confined  compulsory  exercise 
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seems  to  be  needed  to  keep  them  in  good  condition —  some 
experiments  made  to  determine  comparative  merits  of  exer- 
cise and  no-exercise  systems  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Volume  of  egg  production  for  a  short  period  is  not  the  only 
standiird  to  be  applied  in  making  such  tests.  In  matters  of 
this  kind  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  many  intelligent  and 
observant  poultrymen,  noting  for  themselves  the  general  dif- 
ferences in  results  by  the  two  systems,  is  apt  to  be  more  nearly 
correct  than  the  conclusions  of  experimenters.  Experiments 
have  generally  indicated  no  noteworthy  advantage  from  exer- 
cise, when  comparison  was  made  of  results  of  keeping  similar 
lots  of  fowls  under  such  conditions  that  one  lot  got  its  food 
without  exercise,  and  being  confined,  took  no  exercise  worth 
speaking  of,  and  another  lot  worked  busily  all  day  long  for 
what  food  the  fowls  in  it  got.  But  in  some  of  these  experi- 
ments it  would  appear  that  perhaps  the  exercised  hens  had  to 
take  too  much  exercise  for  their  good.  Experience  has 
roughly  demonstrated  that  exercise  (compulsory,  when  it 
would  not  otherwise  be  taken)  is  a  practical  if  not  an  absolute 
necessity.  I  know  a  poultry  farmer  who  keeps  fowls  through 
the  winter  without  exercise  enough  to  keep  them  in  good  con- 
dition. He  almost  always  has  eggs  in  fair  supply  in  early 
winter,  and  in  abundance  through  midwinter,  but  bis  hens 
are  very  apt  toward  spring  to  get  too  fat,  to  their  detriment 
both  as  layers  and  breeders ;  and  though  that  is  not  Ihe  only 
cause  of  his  troubles  in  growing  chickens,  it  is  one  reason 
why  he  is  less  successful  in  that  branch  of  his  work  than  in 
getting  eggs,  and  finds  it  harder  to  produce  layers  than  to  get 
eggs  after  he  has  got  the  layers. 

To  keep  hens  in  good  productive  condition  throughout  their 
natural  lives  of  usefulness,  which  in  the  laying  hen  should  he 
two  seasons,  and  in  the  breeding  hen  three  or  four,  regular 
easy  exercise  is  essential.  To  give  it  to  hens  in  continement, 
the  keeper  must  provide  litter  of  suitable  material,  leaves, 
straw,  and  coarse  hay  being  most  commonly  used;  and 
removing  the  wornout  and  adding  new  litter  as  required, 
must  give  no  little  time  to  that  item  of  work  the  year  round. 
In  most  parts  of  this  state  all  fowls  are  confined  to  the  houses 
much  of  the  time  during  winter,  and  are  better  off' If  made  ti> 
take  some  exercise.  But  fowls  which  have  good  range  get  all 
the  exercise  they  need,  foraging  over  it  through  eight  or  nine 
months  every  year,  and  during  those  months  the  keeper  does 
not  need  to  make  special  provision  for  exercise  for  them. 
J* 

Besides  the  things  just  mentioned  which  must  be  done 
ilirectly  for  the  fowls,  whoever  keeps  poultry  in  close  confine- 
ment needs  to  keep  houses  clean,  and  to  turn  over  the  earth 
in  the  yards  at  frequent  intervals,  and  in  small  yards  this 
work  has  to  be  done  mostly  with  spade  or  fork.  In  all  these 
ways  the  average  lime  per  fowl  devoted  to  Ihe  care  of  a  flock 
of  poultry  is  increased;  so  that  while  we  find  many  poultry- 
men  using  Intensive  methods  fully  occupying  their  time  with 
the  care  of  400  to  500  hens,  we  find  farmers  keeping  hens  on 
large  farms  on  the  colony  plan  doing  the  routine  work  of 
caring  for  1,200  or  more  hens  as  a  part  of  the  morning  and 
evening  chores,  and  making  more  money  actually,  and  very 
much  more  for  lime  consumed  than  intensive  poultrymen  do, 
though  the  latter  can  show  averages  per  fowl  that  make  the 
i-ommon  averages  by  colony  methods  look  small. 

Another  point  of  dift'erence  between  the  two  systems  which 
should  be  emphasize<l  in  this  connection  is  that,  to  be  success- 
ful, intensive  methods  require  much  greater  skill  and  more 
experience  than  are  needed  to  make  poultry  keeping  profitable 
under  less  artificial  conditions.  So  it  happens  that  while  the 
poullryinan  usingintensive  methods  finds  that  even  with  land, 
capital  and  the  wish  to  extend  operations  indefinitely,  he  is 
limited  by  the  difliculty,  often  amounting  to  impossibility,  of 
getting  help  It  will  pay  him  to  use;  while  the  colony  farmer's 
operations  are,  generally  speaking,  limited  only  by  the  num- 
ber of  fowls  his  land  will  carry  by  his  system.  He  uses 
ordinary  farm  help  —  men  who  do  the  poultry  work  as 
'chores,"  and  work  in  the  fields  through  the  day.  Some  of 
these  men  are,  of  course,  better  "hands"  with  the  poultry 
than  others;  but  the  advantages  of  natural  conditions  offset 
all  ordinary  consequences  of  inefficiency  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  close  supervision  required  on  Intensive  poultry  plants 
where  help  is  employed  is  not  necessary,  and  the  average 
farm  hand  makes  an  average  good  poultryman. 

I  have  given  this  extended  illustration  of  differences  between 
the  system  appropriate  for  the  poultryman  under  necessity  of 
keeping  fowls  In  close  confinement  and  that  used  by  farmers 
who,  with  only  such  modifications  or  elaborations  as  the  scale 
of  operations  requires,  apply  ordinary  farm  methods  to  a  large 
stock  of  fowls,  because  it  is  desirable  that  before  explaining 
the  intermediate  methods  which  suit  intermediate  conditions j 
we  should  have  clearly  before  us  the  leading  contrasts  of  the 
systems  between  which  we  wish  to  strike  the  happy  medium. 

What  we  are  seeking— what  I  suppose  four  out  of  every 
five  small  farmers  who  become  especially  interested  in  poultry 
want,  even  when  they  don't  fully  appreciate  what  it  is  they 
want — is  a  method  by  which  the  farmer  can  keep  as  much 
poultry  as  possible  without  giving  the  poultry  the  delaihd 
attention  which  must  be  given  when  the  land  occupied  is 
stocked  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity. 
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The  prol>leni  is  neither  a  deep  nor  a  diffieult  one.  that  it 
has  been  so  seliiom  solved,  and  that  statements  of  the  solutions 
hn-e  atiraoted  so  little  attention,  seems  to  me  to  be  due  to  l  lie 
preoccupation  of  poultry  keepers  with  other  methods.  How- 
ever, that  m:iy  be.  It  Is  a  fact  more  self-evident  lu  southern 
Jfew  England  than  In  any  other  section  of  the  country  lh.it 
small  farmers  undertaking  to  specialize  in  poultry  have  almost 
invariably  adopted  intensive  methods,  and  almost  invariably 
to  their  own  detriment,  handicapping  their  efforts  to  make 
poultry  pay.  and  frequently  also  handicapping  themselves 
lieaviiy  in  their  gener.il  work. 

I  have  seen  farms  by  the  score  on  which  were  poultry  build' 
Ings  and  yards  unused,  e'scept  as  a  fe^v  fowls  went  through 
or  stayed  in  at  will,  and  rapidly  going  to  decay ;  and  I  have 
seen  other  farms  by  the  score  where  It  was  plain  that  the 
effort  to  make  poultry  pay  was  being  persisted  in  almost  hope- 
lessly, and  at  the  expense  of  some  or  all  other  opportunities 
of  the  farm;  and  this  in  the  section  of  the  United  States 
which,  in  my  judgment,  is  favored  above  all  others  in  the  all 
imporlauc  matters  of  climate  and  soil  for  poultry  culture, 
and  good  markets  for  poultry  products.  When  there  Is  so 
much  of  this  to  be  seen,  what  wonder  is  it  that  people  are 
continually  asking,  "Is  there  money  in  poultry?"'  and  w  hen 
told  that  there  most  certainly  is,  ask,  '-Then  why  are  there  so 
many  poultry  plants  standing  idle,  and  so  many  for  sale?" 

I  don't  want  readers  to  Infer  Ibat  I  attribute  to  the  use  of 
inappropriate  methods  all  the  failures  to  make  poultry  pay  on 
these  Xew  England  farms.  A  good  many  of  these  unused 
poultry  plants  are  monuments  to  inexperience,  lack  of  ciipital 
or  utter  lack  of  adaptability  to  the  work.  Many  of  them  ai  e 
the  sepulchres  of  foolish  expectations  of  city  bred  men,  full 
of  ideas  and  theories,  but  wiih  no  knowledge  of  or  training  i.i 
any  of  the  pursuits  of  country  life.  It  is  not  such  failures  a> 
these  tbiit  we  are  now  discussing;  it  is  the  failure— or  where 
failure  has  not  yet  come,  but  seems  impending—  the  situation 
of  the  farmer  who  might  reasonaldy  be  expected  to  make  his 
poultry  profitable,  that  just  now  concerns  us. 

The  common  trouble  in  these  cases  has  been  that,  whether 
few  fowls  or  many  were  kept,  where  tlieowuers  could  not  let 
them  run  at  large  because  ihey  would  trespass  on  the  premises 
of  neighbors,  they  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  and  adopt- 
ing the  methods  of  small  city  poultry  keepers,  and  of  exclu- 
>ive  poultry  keepers,  have  put  themselves  in  a  position W here 
they  could  not  properly  look  afier  both  the  fowls  and  the 
other  farm  work.  Generally  all  the  work  on  the  farm  h;is 
suffered  in  consequence. 

J* 

It  must  be  admitted  that  iniensive  methods  present  some 
features  which  in  practice  as  well  as  theoretically  are  alluring 
lo  most  of  us.  The  plant  is  compact,  and  Is  generally  so 
arranged  that  most  of  the  work  of  caring  for  the  fowls  can  be 
done  under  cover.  It  siives  the  attendant  from  exposure,  and 
it  saves  steps.  It  seems  to  place  us  in  the  zenith  of  comfort, 
and  offer  us  the  acme  of  economy  In  labor.  Let  us  look  Into 
it  a  little  more  closely,  from  the  small  farmers'  point  of  view, 
keeping  in  mind  the  extra  burdens  which  intensive  methoils 
impose  on  the  one  who  has  care  of  the  poultry. 

When  one  begins  to  plan  to  keep  fowls  by  intensive 
methods,  he  first  decides  how  many  fowls  be  will  keep,  in 
how  many  flocks,  and  how  m.iny  in  each  flock.  Then  he 
plans  his  house  to  lit  the  flocks,  and  makes  his  yards  of  w  idlh 
to  correspond  with  the  divisions  of  the  houses,  generally 
making  them  no  larger  than  is  necessary  to  get  the  minimum 
allowance  of  yard  room  per  fowl  considered  safe.  The  result 
Is,  that  in  nearly  every  case  the  yards,  while  suflicient  if 
breeding  pens  of  a  few  fowls  each  are  kept  in  them,  are 
entirely  Inadequate  when  the  compartments  of  the  house  are 
stocked,  as  they  usually  are,  to  their  full  capacity. 

The  truth  is  that  the  parts  of  the  system  do  not  fit.  The 
amount  of  yard  room  needed  to  keep  fowls  so  that  the  poul- 
trynian  can  save  on  his  labor,  cannot  be  had  in  connection 
with  the  pens  in  the  long  houses,  which  are  the  i)rincipal 
featuges  of  the  iniensive  system.  As  the  farmer  who  cannot 
let  his  poultry  have  free  range  must  have  yards,  the  obvious 
thing  for  liim  to  ilo  Is  to  lay  out  and  pro|)orlion  his  yards 
according  to  the  size  of  hi^  flock-,  limit  the  total  of  fowls  kept 
to  the  capacity  of  the  laud  available  for  yards,  make  llie 
houses  of  such  diraeusions  as  are  riquired,  and  place  them 
singly  or  in  pairs,  where  tliey  can  be  most  conveniently 
reached  by  the  attendant  when  making  the  rounds  of  the 
place. 

This  has  been  done  here  and  there;  but  many  who  ought  to 
use  such  a  method  liave  never  given  any  attention  to  It,  and 
quite  a  number  who  have  been  Interested  in  it  as  they  saw  the 
fijstem  in  satisfactory  use  have  hesitated  to  adopt  It  for  them- 
selves, because  they  are  reluctant  to  give  up  the  compact, 
continuous  house  jdan,  and  because  they  think  they  cannot 
afford  the  expense  of  fencing  large  yards. 

When  large  yards  are  used,  the  houses  need  not  be  very  far 
apart.  If,  instead  of  a  yard  18  feet  wide  by  15  to  150  feet 
lont;,  which  is  about  the  way  the  yards  range  for  a  style  of 
bouse  which  is  quite  i-omnion,  and  is  usually  rated  as  having 
a  capacity  of  2j  to  30  fowls  in  each  of  Its  10  x  18  feet  sections, 
we  make  a  yard  two  or  three  times  as  wide,  the  house 
arrangement  would  be  either  a  separate  house  for  each  yard, 
or  two-section  houses  placed  so  that  the  division  fences 
between  the  yards  with  which  the  respective  compartments 
connected  would  be  on  a  line  with  the  partition  through  the 
middle  of  the  house. 

Suppose  we  have  yards  -36  feet  wide  and  150  feet  long;  this 
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will  generally  give  ample  yard  room  for  25  or  30  hens.  If  the 
lay  of  the  land  Is  such  that  the  yard  cannot  be  150  feet  long, 
the  width  must  be  Increased  to  give  the  required  area.  With 
yards  36  feet  wide  and  double  houses,  the  distance  between 
two  houses  is  only  oG  feet.  If  we  have  in  a  row  four  of  these 
double  houses,  with  eight  yards,  the  distance  from  end  to  end 
of  the  row  of  houses  is  252  feet  —  108  feet  more  than  if  the 
sections  were  all  in  one  continuous  house.  If  one  builds 
houses  that  far  apart,  and  makes  the  rounds  of  the  plant  as 
many  times  a  day  as  some  poultry  keepers  do,  that  108  feet, 
doubled,  because  he  must  go  to  the  end  and  return,  can  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  calculation  showing  many  miles  traveled, 
and  much  time  lost  because  of  the  ground  to  be  covered.  But 
with  the  large  yards  it  Is  not  necessary  to  make  these  numer- 
ous daily  circuits.  Some  poultry  keepers  who  give  ample  yard 
room  feed  the  grain  to  their  fowls  In  hoppers  in  the  houses, 
and,  by  using  a  hopper  which  needs  replenishing  only  once  or 
twice  a  week,  find  it  necessary  to  visit  tlie  botise  almost  only 
twice  daily,  and  often  make  only  one  visit. 

The  method  I  am  using  on  a  three-acre  place  In  a  small 
town  could  be  applied  on  a  small  farm,  and  make  it  necessary 
to  go  around  only  twice  a  day;  though,  because  we  have  not 
far  to  go,  we  don't  often  try  lo  combine  the  iloing  of  several 
things  when  making  one  circuit.  I  will  describe  our  way  of 
feeding  a  little  further  on.  Here  I  watit  to  get  back  to  the 
point  of  the  expense  of  large  yanls.  Four  double  houses, 
each  accommodating  50  to  60  fowls,  proviile  quarters  for  200 
to  240  fowls.  To  give  these  fowls  the  amount  of  yard  room 
designated  as  sufficient  will  require  no  more  cost  for  division 
and  side  fences  than  if  the  houses  were  all  joined  in  one.  The 
double  yard  area  is  secured  by  simply  doubling  the  length  of 
each  end  fence.  Even  supposing  that  the  same  height  of  fence 
was  required,  this  extra  cost  of  fencing  would  not  be  con- 
siderable, and  would  be  insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
saving  in  labor  eftected  by  givitfg  ample  yard  room;  but  it 
will  be  found  that  as  yards  are  enlarged  the  height  of  the 
fence  can  be  reduced,  and  thus  it  may  be  actually  cheaper  to 
make  the  larger  yards.  I  h;ive  this  year  kept  Dorkings  witli  a 
fence  only  three  feet  high,  and  never  had  one  of  them  attempt 
to  go  out,  tliough  they  can  easily  fly  a  fence  live  or  six  feet 
liigh.  Their  yard  is  just  as  good  as  what  lies  beyond,  and 
they  are  always  fed  there,  so  there  is  no  temptation  to  go  out. 

When  properly  reckoned,  the  actual  cost  of  large  yards  is 
not  a  heavy  tax  on  the  poultry  keeper,  anil,  comparatively,  the 
smaller  yard  always  costs  more  per  enclosed  surface.  It  costs 
a  little  more  to  build  four  two-section  houses  than  to  build  one 
eighl->ection  hoii>e,  but  the  difference  is  not  great.  In  yards 
of  abotil  the  dimensions  given  as  de.-irable, >oine  a  little  larger, 
some  a  little  >maller.  I  keep  from  20  to  30  Light  Brahmas,  the 


taiimber  varying  according  lo  conditions  and  to  the  stock  on 
band.  I  aim  not  to  have  more  hens  in  a  yard  than  will  leave 
It  In  this  condition  :  For  15  to  25  feet  from  the  house  the 
ground  will  be  quite  bare;  beyond  this  to  about  miilway  of 
the  length  of  the  yard  the  grass  will  be  generally  good,  but 
short;  the  other  half  the  yard  will  have  quite  long  grass,  long 
enough  to  conceal  grain  thrown  in  it,  and  requires  the  hens  to 
bunt  and  scratch  for  their  grain,  just  as  they  do  for  the 
various  wild  seeds  they  find  when  foraging  far  and  wide  on 
open  range.  I  am  away  from  home  nearly  always  through  the 
day,  and  frequently  not  home  until  after  feeding  time  in  the 
evening.  Occasionally  I  am  away  for  two  or  three  days  or  a 
week  at  a  time.  So  I  had  to  make  such  conditions  for  my 
fowls  that  they  could  be  cared  for  with  the  least  possible 
work,  and  w-ould  not  suffer  from  inexperienced  or  irregular 
feeding.  The  bens  get  a  mash  in  the  morning,  and  often  the 
noon  feed  of  grain  Is  scattered  in  the  grass  immediately  after 
the  mash  is  fed.  That  would  be  done  regularly,  were  it  not 
that  the  grain  lying  about  attracts  too  many  pigeons  and 
sparrows.  But  whenever  It  would  be  inconvenient  for  the 
folks  at  the  house  to  feed  at  noon,  grain  is  given  In  the  grass 
right  after  the  morning  mash,  and  the  hens  having  been  given 
a  supply  of  water  for  the  day,  there  is  no  need  of  anyone 
going  near  them  again  until  evening.  They  can  get  along  and 
keep  in  good  condition  without  other  green  food  and  animal 
fooil  than  they  get  in  the  yards;  but  I  like  to  give  both  hens 
and  chicks  all  the  meat  they  can  stand,  so  feed  beef  scrap  in 
mash  regularly.  The  fowls  at  some  time  or  other  get  all  the 
waste  green  stuff  from  the  garden  ;  but  in  giving  it  I  can  con- 
sult my  own  convenience,  knowing  that  they  can  get  good 
green  grass  whenever  they  choose  to  pick  it,  and  will  not 
sufl'er  If  I  find  other  things  of  more  importance  to  do,  and 
neglect  giving  them  special  feeds  of  vegetables  for  a  long  time, 
(^tiite  a  number  of  farmers  I  know  handle  fowls  by  methods 
very  similar  to  those  I  use,  the  essential  thing  being  to  avoid 
conditions,  a  ration,  or  a  routine  that  keep  the  attendant  con- 
stantly at  the  beck  and  call  of  some  feature  of  the  system. 

Ingrowing  young  chickens  I  cannot  now  make  as  satisfac- 
tory an  application  of  the  ideas  described,  because  I  have  to 
guard  against  city  cats,  and  keep  chicks  in  coops  while  small; 
but  a  few  years  ago,  when  located  where  cats  were  no  trouble, 
we  gave  the  chicks  the  run  of  a  small  orchard,  fed  them  a 
mash  in  the  morning,  kept  cracked  corn  standing  before  them 
all  the  time,  and  gave  other  feed  or  not  through  the  day,  as 
happened  to  be  convenient. 

Given  the  right  conditions,  one  can  do  this  with  both  old 
and  young  fowls.  The  suitable  conditions  are  found  on  almost 
all  small  farms  when  either  the  fowls  kept  are  given  ample 
yard  room,  or  the  land  which  can  be  utilized  for  fowls  is  not 
stocked  80  heavily  that  its  natural  facilities  fail. 

I  think  we  have  disposed  of  the  problem  of  feeding  and 
watering,  indicating  how  It  can  be  done,  and  the  farmer  left 
free  to  give  the  whole  day  between  chore  times  to  other  farm 
and  field  work.  Another  problem  that  causes  some  trouble  is 
keeping  houses  and  yards  clean.  AVhen  the  fowls  are  given 
large  yards,  the  work  of  caring  for  them  is  very  much  reduced. 
The  large  yard  on  soil  of  the  sandy  character  common  through- 
out New  England  does  not  become  foul.  The  droppings  ure 
well  distributed  over  it,  and  the  rains  disintegrate  them  and 
leach  them  down  into  the  soil,  where  they  nourish  the  roots  of 
the  grass  and  trees.  With  the  large  yards,  too,  it  is  easier  to 
take  care  of  the  houses,  for  the  hens  are  In  them  less,  drop- 
pings do  not  accumulate  so  rapidly,  and  it  is  not  so  necessary 
that  there  should  be  regular  and  freijueut  cleanings. 

I  use  no  droppings  boards,  and  by  keepiiii;  the  floors  of  the 
houses  well  littered  with  dry  leaves,  which  absorb  all  the 
moisture  in  the  droppings,  find  that  I  can  let  the  droppinsts 
remain  for  weeks  and  yet  leave  the  house  free  from  bad  smells, 
and  as  the  droppings  are  hidden  in  the  leaves,  cleaner  to  look 
at  than  half  the  houses  I  see  that  are  cleaned  daily.  In  winter 
I  have  let  my  houses  go  w  ithout  removing  the  droppings  for 
several  mouths.  I  don't  advise  others  either  to  do  without 
drop|)ings  boards  or  to  let  their  houses  go  so  long  uncieancil. 
unless  they  are  sure  they  can  control  the  situation.  It  there  is 
much  looseness  among  the  fowls  it  will  not  do  at  all  to  let 
droppings  accumulate.  With  some  kinds  of  litter  the  drop- 
pings cannot  be  allowed  to  accumulate.  Dry  leaves  I  have 
found  better  than  anything  else,  if  one  has  them  in  sufficient 
cpiantity  to  keep  the  litter  always  deep  on  the  floor  of  the 
houses.  In  England  many  farmers  use  peat  moss,  and  allow 
ilroppings  to  accumulate  In  it  for  nearly  a  year.  In  Rhode 
Island  the  colony  plan  poultry  farmers  set  a  board  on  eilge  on 
the  floor  just  forward  of  the  outer  roost,  and  throw  dry  earth, 
a  few  shovelfuls  at  a  time,  from  the  other  side  of  the  floor  on 
the  accumulating  droppings.  This  accumulation  of  earth  and 
droppings  is  removed  once  or  twice  a  year.  Poultry  manure 
normally  is  of  such  character  that  if  one  lakes  proper  care  of 
it  where  it  falls  In  the  house  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should 
be  promptly  removed  ;  anil  the  small  farmer  taking  advantag*- 
of  this  fad,  can  arrange  his  roosts  and  Iheir  surroundings  so 
that  he  can  clean  when  convenient.  He  is  not  reqiiin>d  to 
choose  between  taking  time  to  clean  the  houses  daily  or  having 
houses  in  condition  lo  be  ashamed  of. 

Poultry  keeping  ought  to  be  an  important  feature  on  every 
farm,  and  a  pleasant  feature  of  farm  work.  It  may  be  if  the 
farmer  will  only  study  to  adapt  his  stock  and  bis  methods  to 
the  capacity  of  the  farm  under  conditions  satisfactory  to  hinj. 


Editorial    Page    of   Farm  -  Poultry 


Because  We  Speak  for  Many  More  Thousands  Than  There  Are 
Hundreds  in  the  American  Poultry  Association. 

THE  attitude  of  this  paper  aiul  of  its  editor  personally  toward  the  American  Poultry 
Association  seem  to  be  the  occasion  of  serious  concern  in  the  minds  of  most  other 
editors  of  poultry  papers.    Even  those  not  memhers  of  the  association  are  worried 
about  it,  though  why  they  should  be  we  cannot  imagine,  for  as  nearly  as  we  can 
dgure  it  out  they  support  the  A.  P.  A.  theoretically,  but  practically  stand  with  us  on  the 
outside. 

We  can  understand,  however,  why  editors  and  other  members  of  the  A.  P.  A.  are  so  con- 
cerned about  this  that  one  by  one  they  talie  their  turn  in  trying  to  convince  us  of  the  error  of 
our  ways.  The  writer  does  not  deceive  himself  at  all  as  to  the  importance  of  his  personal  views 
or  support  to  others.  He  knows  very  well  that  if  he  were  "  flocUiug  by  himself"  on  this 
question  there  would  be  no  need  of  those  who  are  not  pleased  by  bis  attitude  bothering  their 
hfads  about  what  he  thought  or  said,  and  that  it  is  because  FARM-PoULXRy  voices  the  senti- 
ments of  thousands  who  remain  outside  the  A.  P.  A.,  (refusing  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  charmer, 
charm  he  never  so  wisely),  that  those  identified  with  the  American  Poultry  Association  are  so 
much  troubled  by  the  personal  views  of  the  editor  of  Farm-Poultry. 

One  of  our  contemporaries  was  last  month  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  complaining  that  of 
24  inches  of  double  column  editorial  space 'iu  a  recent  issue  of  this  paper,  14i  inches  were 
devoted  to  the  A.  P.  A.  We  have  no  apologies  to  make  for  that  either  to  contemporaries  or 
readers.  Our  judgment  may  be  wrong,  but  we  really  have  some  reason  outside  of  our  own 
view  as  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  proper  organization  of  poultry  interests  for 
believing  that  a  good  many  people  think  that  subject  one  of  pressing  importance,  and  con- 
sequently deserving  a  great  deal  of  attention.  We  also  have  a  warrantable  impression  that  the 
public  generally  prefers  a  few  columns  of  discussion  of  the  A.  P.  A.  on  general  principles 
occasionally  to  either  an  evasion  of  the  subject,  or  the  personal  controversy  growing  out  of  A. 
P.  A.  matters  that  through  weary  months  have  had  so  many  pages  devoted  to  them  iu  so  many 
journals. 

The  effect  of  our  utterances  on  the  dry  bones  of  the  association  encourages  us  to  believe  that 
our  labors  are  not  in  vain,  and  we  cannot  hold  out  any  hope  to  those  who  want  to  suppress  us 
either  by  force  of  their  logic  or  by  annexation  to  the  A.  P.  A.  that  their  efforts  will  be  attended 
with  success  until  after  they  have  at  least  made  a  promising  start  toward  placing  that  organiza- 
tion beyond  criticisms  such  as  we  have  made  of  it.  As  we  look  back  we  can  see  that  there  has 
been  an  advance  in  organization  sentiment,  and  that  it  has  been  in  the  direction  of  what  we 
have  been  advocating  for  years.  We  can  see,  too,  a  very  great  increase  of  interest  in  the  matter 
of  suitable  poultry  organization,  and  a  general  awakening  to  the  folly  of  allowing  the  A.  P.  A. 
to  pose  as  representative  of  the  poultrymen  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  So  we  propose 
to  continue  to  voice  the  general  sentiment  that  calls  for  a  "  sane  and  safe  "  system  of  poultry 
organization,  and  to  say  whatever  things  opposition  to  that  sentiment  makes  necessary  or 
appropriate,  and  in  future,  as  in  the  past,  will  give  readers  enough  other  matter  in  variety  to 
make  a  fairly  well  balanced  reading  "ration." 

What  Else  Has  the  Association  Done,  and  What  Has  Been  Done 

Without  It  ? 

Elsewhere  in  this  paper  we  reprint  from  the  J'ouUry  Herald  an  editorial  appreciation  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association,  which  contains  some  statements  demanding  our  attention. 

First  of  these  is  the  declaration  of  editor  Rankin  that  he  does  not  admit  that  the  association 
has  done  nothing  but  take  care  of  the  Standard.  He  does  not  tell  what  else  it  has  done.  We 
wish  he  would  do  so,  for  our  most  diligent  search  and  inquiry  has  failed  to  find  that  it  has  ever 
done  anything  else.    If  it  has,  let  the  fact  be  established  once  for  all. 

Further  ou  he  says;— "We  venture  the  opinion  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  Standard,  the  brp<  d- 
ing  of  pure  bred  poultry  would  be  utterly  demoralized.  Breeders  would  simply  be  at  se:i.  It 
is  our  opinion,  moreover,  that  if  the  Standard  were  abolished  every  poultry  market  in  the 
country  would  feel  the  effects  of  it  adversely  iu  a  comparatively  short  time." 

Here  we  have  again  the  common  assumption  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  American  Poultry 
Association  theie  would  be  no  uniform  requirements,  recognized  types,  or  authorized  descrip- 
tions of  thoroughbred  fowls.  This  assumption  is  not  a  reasonable  one.  Judging  by  conditions 
in  other  "fancys"  and  other  countries,  if  thei-e  were  no  A.  P.  A.  with  a  monopoly  on  the  publi- 
cation of  standard  descriptions  of  thoroughbred  fowls,  such  descriptions  would  be  much  more 
widely  distributed  than  they  are,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  breeders  of  each  variety 
would  know  just  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  with  free  distribution  of  this  necessary  information 
the  interest  in  thoroughbred  fowls  wouid  increase  much  more  rapidly  than  under  the  present 
imposition  of  a  tariff  on  that  kind  of  knowledge.  We  would  like  to  have  editor  Rankin  explain 
how  it  has  happened  that  in  England  the  poultry  "  fancy  "  has  developed  much  more  than  It 
has  here,  though  there  there  is  no  control  of  descriptions  of  fowls  by  a  counterpart  of  the 
A.  P.  A. 

We  would  also  like  to  have  him  reinforce  his  opinion  that  the  "  Standard  "  is  a  prime  factor 
in  market  conditions  by  stating  a  few  of  the  considerations  which  seem  to  him  to  support  that 
belief.  We  would  also  like  to  have  him  explain  how  it  happens  that  the  production  of  market 
poultry  became  and  continues  to  be  an  important  industry  in  France  and  Belgium,  places  quite 
beyond  the  influence  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  and  not  possessing  any  similar  institution.  AVhen  that 
has  been  satisfactorily  explained  let  him  come  nearer  home  and  demonstrate  how  the  industry 
in  such  ulaces  as  the  colony  poultry  farming  section  of  Rhode  Island  depends  upon  the  Standard. 
Let  him  also  explain  why  he  thinks  the  breeders  would  be  demoralized  without  a  Standard 
arranged  by  men  who  are  mostly  not  breeders,  when  all  but  a  few  of  the  breeds  included  in 
that  Standard  were  made  before  the  A.  P.  A.  came  into  existence,  and  when  the  common 
feature  of  the  history  of  breeds  and  varieties  is  that  they  are  made  before  standards  for  them 
are  made. 

Again,  We  Suggest  the  American  Way  of  Organizing. 

The  editor  of  Poultry  Herald  is  wrong  in  his  statement  of  the  writer's  reasons  for  not  join- 
ing the  A.  P.  A.  We  are  outside,  and  stay  outside,  and  fight  its  errors  from  the  outside  because 
it  is  organized  on  a  basis  which  we  consider  wrong  in  principle,  bad  in  policy,  and  in  practice 
responsible  for  the  greater  part  of  the  troubles  and  scandals,  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  A.  P.  A. 

The  assertion  that  our  criticism  is  "merely  negative  after  all"  is  incorrect,  and  candidly,  we 
know  of  no  excuse  for  anyone  who  makes  this  error,  for  we  have  repeatedly  outlined  in  a  gen- 
eral way  what  we  regard  as  the  right  way  to  organize  a  representative  poultry  association,  and 
have  at  different  times  gone  into  discussion  of  certain  featui  es  of  it  at  some  length.  Let  us 
repeat  it  here  for  Mr.  Rankin's  benefit.  We  advocate  a  national  poultry  association  based  on 
the  hundreds  of  local  poultry  associations  already  in  existence,— the  local  associations  organized 
into  state  or  district  associations,  and  representatives  from  these  forming  the  national  associa- 
tion. This  is  the  method  of  organization  which  has  been  common  in  political,  religions  and 
social  organizations  for  centuries,  and  which-is  generally  considered  to  have  attained  its  highe-t 
development  here  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  natural  and  practicable  method.  We  would 
iike  to  have  editor  Rankin  state  the  objections  to  it. 


We  wholly  agree  with  editor  Rankin's  view  that  the  A.  P.  A.  should  be  reformed  from  within. 
That  is  what  we  have  been  preaching  to  them  for  many  years.  That  is  our  reason  for  remain- 
ing outside.  When  it  is  "reformed"  or  reorganized  ou  a  representative  basis  "we"  will  be  in  it 
as  a  member  of  a  local  association  who  would  accept  as  an  honor  the  privilege  of  representing 
his  local  in  the  higher,  or  that  in  the  highest  convention,  should  that  privilege  be  accorded 
him.  We  say  reorganized  ratherthan  reformed  or  strengthened, because  what  the  association 
needs  is  to  be  completely  transformed — reconstructed  on  totally  different  lines.  You  cannot 
strengthen  a  structure  that  is  modeled  on  weak  lines  by  simply  increasing  its  bulk. 

Damaging  Admissions. 

We  also  agree  with  Mr.  Rankin  that  the  association  "will  never  measure  up  to  its  full  oppor- 
tunities until  it  has  the  active  support  from  the  inside  of  a  much  larger  number  of  these  inter- 
ested in  poultry,"  and  we  would  say  to  him  and  to  others  interested  in  securing  such  support 
that  we  think  it  ought  to  be  clear  to  them  by  this  time  that  they  cannot  get  such  support  for  the 
association  as  at  present  constituted.  Under  existing  conditions  adding  new  membership  is 
like  pouring  water  through  a  sieve  so  far  as  effective  working  membership  is  concerned,  because 
the  association  is  so  constituted  that  it  is  easily  controlled  by  a  ring,  and  when  one  set  is  in 
jiower  matters  are  naturally  very  much  left  in  their  hands.  The  situation  in  this  respect  is 
very  forcibly  set  forth  iu  another  editorial,  "Good  Words  for  the  A.  P.  A.,"  in  the  Ohio  I'oul- 
try  Journal. 

Says  the  editor  of  that  paper:  "The  membership  of  the  association  is  scattered  all  over  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  This  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  fact  that  persons  engaged  iu 
the  breeding  of  fancy  poultry  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  locality.  The  meetings  of  the 
association  are  held  once  a  year,  sometimes  in  one  place,  sometimes  in  another.  Any  reputable 
person  identified  with  the  poultry  industry  is  eligible  to  membership.  The  attendance  at  the 
meetings  is  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  such  members  as  find  it  convenient  to  be  present. 
*  *  *  The  result  is  that  the  same  set  of  men,  with  notable  exceptions,  are  rarely  to  be  found 
at  two  consecutive  meetings.  And  the  remarks  relative  to  the  membership  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  officers,  particularly  the  executive  board. 

"These  are  some  of  the  imperfections  inherent  in  an  association  organized  on  the  basis  of  this 
one,"  [10  this  point  we  agree  fully  with  the  Ohio  Poxdtry  Journal,  but  not  with  what  fol- 
lows] "and  yet  this  basis  is  the  best  possible  of  selection  in  view  of  circumstances  which  are 
beyond  control. 

"The  rivalries,  jealousies  and  bickerings  with  their  accompanying  charges  of  personal  or 
official  misconduct  which  occasionally  come  to  the  surface  at  the  meetings,  and  are  thereafter 
kept  iu  view  till  they  become  too  noxious  to  look  upon  are  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  members 
who  would  like  to  see  the  proceedings  conducted  in  a  dignified,  ordei  ly  and  decorous  manner. 
But  however  much  some  persons  may  be  scandalized  by  these  unseemly  wrangles  they  are 
mere  incidents.  Perhaps  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  seem  to  be  almost  inseparable  from  meet- 
ings of  the  association,  it  would  not  be  too  strong  a  term  to  call  them  'necessary  evils.' " 

A  System  Without  Checks  and  Balances. 

We  would  ask  for  no  stronger  support  of  our  indictment  of  the  "system"  of  the  A.  P.  A.  than 
that.  As  we  have  said  repeatedly  we  believe  that  the  individuals  who  become  involved  in 
American  Poultry  Association  scandals  are  the  victims  of  a  bad  system.  The  A.  P.  A.  is  so 
constituted  that  it  does  not  and  cannot  provide  those  checks  and  restraints  upon  the  weakness 
of  human  nature  in  its  officials  and  in  members  who  discover  the  possibilities  of  working  it  for 
personal  ends  which  experience  has  shown  are  necessary  in  every  foi  m  of  organization.  But 
we  do  not  think  the  A.  P.  A.  organized  on  the  "best  possible  basis,"  (and  therefore  we  do  not 
consider  these  evils  as  necessary)  and  we  want  to  ask  Mr.  Ely  to  state  just  exactly  what  are 
the  "circumstances  which  are  beyond  control,"  and  why  they  are  beyond  control? 

Positive  and  Negative  —  From  Another  Point  of  View. 

To  jelurn  to  Mr.  Rankin's  article,  we  would  ask  a  few  more  questions.  We  want  Mr. 
Rankin  to  tell  the  public  whether  be  considers  a  member  of  the  A.  P.  A.  who  can  utter  vague 
generalities  as  to  the  great  things  the  association  might  be  and  do,  and  almost  in  the  same 
sentences  decline  to  make  even  a  little  specific  suggestion  as  to  these  things,  a  jjositive  or 
a  negative  factor  in  the  support  of  the  association.  We  also  want  him  to  state  what  work  the 
association  now  has  in  hand  which  prevents  its  beginning  other  work.  As  we  understand  it 
the  Standard  was  finished,  so  far  as  the  association  as  a  body  is  concerned,  at  Rochester. 

Sees  the  Handwriting  on  the  Wall. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Poultry  Herald,  and  to  all  others  who  think  the  American  Poultry 
Association  "  has  the  field  ;  no  other  organization  will  take  its  place,"  we  commend  the  views 
of  the  editor  of  the  jReliable  Poultry  Journal,  as  to  the  possibility  of  another  organization, 
and  the  outlook  for  the  A.  P.  A.  with  a  well  organized  rival  association  in  the  field.  We  don't 
agree  with  Mr.  Curtis  at  all  points,  but  we  do  not  see  how  anyone  acquainted  with  the  situation 
can  fail  to  see  that  another  association  is  sure  to  come  unless  the  A.  P.  A.  reorganizes  itself  for 
the  work  that  is  waiting  to  be  done.  This  is  work  that  can  be  done  only  by  an  association  that 
can  command  the  support  of  practically  all  poultrymen,  and  so  command  the  respect  of  cori)o- 
rations,  legislatures,  and  all  organizations  whose  actions  may  operate  to  the  advantage  or  dis- 
advantage of  the  poultry  industry,  or  of  any  section  of  it. 

An  Association  of  Poultrymen. 

We  believe  that  the  work  which  lies  immediately  before  the  American  Poultry  Association  is 
to  reorganize  itself  on  an  effective  working  basis,  and  that  its  future  will  depend  very  much 
upon  how  soon  and  how  well  it  does  this  work.  It  is  possible  for  an  Americnn  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation (not  this  one  as  it  now  is)  to  be  a  dominant  power  in  the  poultry  world,  and  to  be  a 
forceful  and  dignified  manifestation  of  poultry  interests  to  the  world  at  large.  There  is  a 
demand  for  such  an  association,  and  unless  the  existing  association  shall  adapt  itself  to  this 
demand  very  soon  it  will  certainly  be  met  In  other  wa}s. 

Folly  to  Persist  in  a  System  That  Fails. 

There  are  indications  that  some  members  realize  that  the  association  has  about  reached  the 
point  where  it  must  choose  between  making  itself  the  agency  through  which  a  real  organiza- 
tion of  poultrymeM  shall  be  accomplished,  and  gradually  sinking  into  decay,  or,  perhaps,  being 
obliged  to  yield  to  a  more  vigorous  organization.  It  seems  to  us  that  with  the  weak  and  vicious 
aspects  of  the  present  system  so  self-evident,  and  after  the  continued  failure  of  the  managers  o{ 
the  association  to  make  it  popular  and  strong  on  the  existing  lines,  or  to  draw  people  by  such 
appeals  as  have  been  used  in  the  past,  the  association  ought  to  face  the  facts,  bury  the  dead 
past,  let  the  old  order  of  things  puss  away,  and  begin  anew  with  a  system  lhat  will  insure  it 
general  support  and  permanent  strength. 
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The  Second  Great  Laying  Competi- 
tion in  Australia. 


IN  the  May  is>ue  of  the  Augtraliiin  Hen 
we  fiml  an  iuterestiii^  report  ami  suni- 
uiary  of  the  secoinl  hirf;e  layiug  competi- 
tion coinlucteil  at  the  llawkesbury  Agri- 
cultural College,  iiiuler  the  auspices  of  the 
D'lUy  Telttjraph  of  Sydney. 

We  puUlisheJ  quite  a  full  report  of  the  first 
of  these  competitions  iu  the  issue  of  F.-P.  for 
June  1, 1903,  and  at  various  times  during  tlie 
progress  of  the  two  competitions  have  hail 
occasion  to  comment  upon  features  of  them 
or  discuss  questions  arising  in  coonection 
w  ith  them.  We  have  not  space  to  give  any- 
thing like  a  complete  report  of  this  last  coui- 
l>etiIion  (which  included  70  pens  of  6  birds 
each)  and  supplement  the  same  with  such 
comments  as  seem  to  us  appropriate  in  pre- 
senting the  ideas  it  suggests,  but  we  give  hcre- 
willi  a  condensed  table  of  results,  the  greater 
part  of  the  report  of  the  expert  in  charge  of 
the  competition  as  furnished  the  Daily  Tele- 
yj-apli,  and  a  few  editorial  items  from  the 
AHstraliiin  Hen,  the  latter  being  incorpo- 
rated in  our  comments. 
Report  of  Expert  D.  S.  Thompson,  in 
Charge  of  the  Competition. 
The  success  of  tlie  competiiiou  augurs  well 
for  future  work  in  connection  with  the 
impjovement  of  the  egg  production  of  the 
state.  The  work  is  making  good  and  prac- 
lictl  progress  as  a  result  of  the  object  lessons 
which  these  public  tests  afford. 

"Our  i  gg  yield  showed  an  enormous  increase 
over  that  of  the  first  competition,  from  the 
following  causes :  A  more  favorable  season, 
improvemeiits  in  attention  and  feeding,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  by  the  work  of  the  com- 
petitors themselves  in  improving  their  laying 
stock,  and  in  the  earlier  breeding  and  malu- 
rity  of  their  birds.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
general  average  of  eggs  produced  was  so  much 
larger  than  in  the  first  competition,  and  the 
totals  of  the  leaders  this  year  are  far  away 
ahead  of  those  of  last,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note 
that  competitors  who  have  taken  part  in  both 
tests  with  the  same  breed,  have  in  nio>t 
instances  improved  their  production.  This  is 
shown  by  the  following  comparison  : — W.  F. 
Evenden,  (1st  test)  768  eggs,  (2d  test)  1,242; 
.\.Munro,  801—1,190,-  Mrs.  U.  Bastin,  912— 
1,0S«;  W.  H.  Tombs,  7.57— 1,0JS0;  A.E.  Henry, 
1.020—1,081;  Horwood  &  Dennis,  705  — 902; 
M.  Ward,  1,026— 901 ;  W.  B.  Bull,  715—8^2; 
E.  Waldron,  803—864;  J.  F.  Brown,  945—8.57; 
Bo-anguet  Bros.,  881— 82-5;  W.  Harris,  522— 
825;  L.  L.  Ramsay,  018—817.  .So  that  it  is 
not  (with  three  exceptions)  that  these  com- 
petitors have  gone  back,  but  that  others  have 
done  much  better  than  most  of  them,  and  two 
competitors  who  were  low  down  last  year 
(Messrs.  Evenden  and  Munro)  have  gone 
right  up  into  the  front  rank. 

"The  weather  throughout  was  favorable  to 
a  good  production  of  eggs.  There  was  plenty 
of  rain,  but  it  was  periodic.  At  no  time  did 
we  have  a  spell  of  wet  weather  sufficiently 
long  to  inlerfere  materially  with  the  laying. 
The  winter  months  were  rather  dry,  frosty 
and  cold,  and  as  these  frosts  were  followed  by 
a  fairly  long  period  of  dump,  dull,  cold 
weather  well  into  the  spring,  the  climatic 
conditions  were  undoubtedly  in  favor  of  the 
Asiatic  varieties,  and  adverse  to  the  Mediter- 
raneans. During  the  12  months  15  hens  died 
out  of  420,  the  whole  of  the  deaths  being  from 
ovarian  troubles. 

The  System  of  Feeding. 
"The  hens  have  been  fed  on  the  simplest 
diet  possible  throughout  the  competition.  The 
morning  meal  consisted  of  bran  and  pollard 
mash  at  7  o'clock.  The  mash  was  scalded 
with  liver  soup  two  days  a  w  eek,  and  on  the 
other  five  days  it  was  simply  mixed  with 
water,  the  quantity  given  being  an  average  of 
about  one  imperial  pint  per  pen,  the  big  eaters 
taking  considerably  over  the  pint,  ami  the 
Hmal I  eaters  a  little  under.  In  the  afternoon, 
between  four  and  five  o'clock,  the  hens  we'-e 
(Train  fed,  one  pint,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  appetite,  of  crushed  maize,  and  sometimes 
wheat.  Cut  up  liver  was  given  twice  a  week 
at  the  rate  of  al>out  2  oz.  per  head.  .Shell  grit 
was  slway»  before  them,  and  clean  waiei-  w  as 


uiven  every  morning.  In  the  way  of  green 
food,  rape  was  fed  for  three  months  during 
the  winter,  when  the  grass  was  withered. 
For  the  other  nine  months  the  oidy  green  food 
the  hens  got  was  the  natural  grass  in  the  pens.  • 
The  rape  was  fed  whole  in  the  leaf  at  the  rale 
of  about  a  dozen  leaves  to  a  pen  everv  second 
day. 

"The  grain  used  consisted  almo>t  exclu- 
sively of  crushed  maize  throughout  the  year. 
This  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  theories  of  most 
authorities  in  England  and  Australia,  who 
condemn  maize  feeding  for  laying  hens. 
.\mericans  discovered  simultaneously  with 
ourselves  that  maize  is  a  much  neglected  poul- 
try food.  The  demonstration  of  its  value  is 
alone  worth  thousands  of  pounds  to  a  maize 
producing  state  like  Xew  South  AValcs. 
Although  we  fed  successfully  on  maize  alone, 
we  do  not  advocate  feeding  on  that  principle 
if  wheat  can  be  as  cheaply  obtained.  But  as 
soon  as  wheat  is  higher  in  price  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  using  i\taize  exclusively.  At 
equal  prices  we  prefer  its  use  alternately  with 
whe;it,  but  we  prefer  good  crushed  maize  to 
inferior  wheat  at  all  times.  By  inferior  wheat 
we  mean  any  but  the  best  milliug  grain. 
The  Financial  Aspect. 

"  The  cost  of  feeding  w  as  :  — For  bran,  pol- 
lard, and  grain,  £102  18s  4d  ;  meat,  £15  9s  4d  ; 
green  food,  £2  3*;  shell  grit,  £1  10s;  total, 
£122  0s8d.  The  prices  of  feedstuffs  fluctu- 
ated considerably — pollard  from  IsSd  to  O^d  ; 
bran  from  Is  4id  to  7jd ;  maize  from  3s  9d  to 
2s  6d  ;  and  wheat  from  6s  to  2s  6d  per  bushel. 

''The  monthly  laying  was:  —  April,  1,284 
eggs;  May,  3,124;  June,  4,821;  July,  6,Co6; 
August,  8,577;  September,  8,476;  October, 
7,834;  November,  6,608;  December,  6.249; 
January,  5,804;  February ,  5,ip3 ;  March,  4,050; 
grand  total,  08,572  eggs,  or  5,714  dozens. 

"  The  market  value  of  the  eggs  was  £373  I5s 
2d,  froju  w  hich  deduct  the  cost  of  feed,  £122 


0,  8d,  and  a  profit  of  £251  14s  6d  is  left  on  the 
420  hens.  Every  pen  showed  a  profit  on  the 
cost  of  feed,  the  pen  returning  the  smallest 
value  leaving  a  margin  of  6s  per  hen. 

"  The  monthly  range  of  prices  for  eggs  was  : 
April,  2s  3d  to  2s  6.1;  May,  2s  4id  to  2s  7d  ; 
June,  Is  lOid  to  2s  2d  ;  July  Is  2d  to  Is  lid  ; 
.Vugust,  lO.Jd  tols2d  ;  September,  lOd  to  Hid  ; 
October,  lid  to  Hid;  November,  Is  Id  to  Is 
2id  ;  December,  Is  Id  to  Is  4id  ;  January  Is 
4d  to  Is  oid  ;  February,  Is  4id  to  Is  u  d  ; 
March,  Is  6d  to  Is  OAd. 

Some  of  the  Lessons  Derived. 

"  The  lest  has  demonstrated  tliat  with  close 
attention  and  constant  work,  egg  production 
w  ill  pay  well. 

"That  good  results  can  be  obtained  from  the 
plainest  food,  and  that  maize  can  be  fed 
largely  with  good  results. 

"That  hens  will  lay  better  without  than 
with  males,  and  at  less  expense. 

"  That  the  smaller  the  flock  in  each  pen  the 
better  the  results  will  be. 

That  hens  must  not  be  allowed  to  go 
broody  if  a  large  production  of  eggs  is  to  be 
obtained. 

"  That  winter  laying  varieties  will  pay  the 
best.  Of  this  no  better  illustration  can  be 
given  than  that  while  C.  Weil's  pen  of  White 
Leghorns  are  45  eggs  ahead  of  G.  Howell's 
Silver  Wyaudottes  in  the  aggregate,  they  are 
no  less  than  £1  behind  them  in  the  value  of 
the  eggs  produced.  Multiply  these  figures  by 
100,  which  will  give  for  600  Weil's  hens,  (the 
number  of  hens  in  the  third  competition), 
4,.')00  eggs  ahead  of  Huwell's,  while  the  latter 
would  pocket  £100  more  money  than  Weil, 
though  gathering  and  marketing  450  eggs  less. 

"  In  fact  the  whole  competition  is  a  revela- 
tion in  the  way  the  Asiatic  bloods  not  only 
practically  carried  everything  before  them  as 
winter  layers,  but  have  invaded  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Mediterranean  breeds,  and  have 
beaten  them  right  through  for  summer  and 
winter  laying  combined,  not  only  in  value,  but 
in  numbers  as  well,  a  fact  which,  if  asserted  a 
few  years  ago,  would  have  been  held  uij  to 
riilicule." 


The  Competition  and  Its  Results  as 
We  5ee  Them. 


A 


sO  often  in  considering  matters  of 
tliis  kind,  we  have  to  try  to  distinguish 
between  what  has  been  done  with 
these  hens,  and  what  the  expert  in 
charge  of  the  competition,  and  others  inter- 
ested, think  and  say  has  been  accomplished  or 
demonstrated. 

Let  it  be  said  in  the  first  place  that  the 
uncommonly  good  results,  completely  dis- 
counting expectations  and  predictions  of  the 
expert  in  bis  report  on  the  first  contest  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  skill  of  Mr.  Thompson  and 
his  assistant  Mr.  Silk.  Mr.  Thompson  attrib- 
utes the  largely  increased  egg  production  to 
three  things  :— A  more  favorable  season  ;  better 
attention  and  feeding,  and  the  "  earlier  breed- 
ing and  maturity  of  their  birds." 


I  don't  know  that  I  clearly  understand 
what  the  last  statement  is  Intended  to  imply — 
whether  that  the  birds  entered  had  been 
earlier  hatched  than  the  previous  year,  and 
were  therefore  more  fit  to  begin  laying  at  the 
beginning  of  the  competition,  or  that  the  birds 
bred  for  earlier  maturity  were  ready  to  lay 
(mature)  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  preceding 
year,  or  that  they  were  not  at  an  age  when 
they  might  be  expected  to  do  their  best.  The 
uncertainty  about  this  point  arises  because  it 
is  very  evident  from  a  comparison  of  the 
tables  presented  this  year  and  last,  that  the 
birds  this  year  averaged  much  younger  than 
those  entered  last  year.  The  high  average  of 
last  year  was  due  to  the  large  proportion  of 
liens  of  hens  entered,  while  this  time  there 
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Incubators  and  Brooders  i 

The  U.  S.  Governim-iil  continues  l<»  iisft  ■ 
them  e.xcluslvt'ly ;  also  the  largest  poiillry  S 
ami  duv.U  lireed<;i  s.  H 

Oiir  catalogue  wil]  iuierest  you:  st-u'l  for  ■ 
one.  ■ 
I'KAIKIK  STATK  INCUBATOK  <  O.  ■ 
IImx  l'  .  Il<»iiier  Ciiy,  I 
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Incubators 


WRITE  TO 


JOS.  BRECK  &  SONS, 

47  to  54  N.  Market  St., 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tlifcv  ;ire  New  Englan<i  sellin;r  a^rentj;.  sliow 
a  fiill'liiio  of  tlie  I'rairie  Stale  INCUBA- 
TOItS  uDii  r.KOODKRS.  anii  will  mail 
eal.iNiiriif  FKEK  ami  ruiole  faelory  prices. 


BETTER  THAN  EVER. 

My  Keds,  while  possessing;  all  the  j-mkhI  qualitiesof 
last  yeai-. 

RED  EYE,  RED  LOBES, 
RED  SURFACE  and  UNDERCOLOR 

are  larger,  more  uniform  iu  surface  color,  and  in  fact 
iH^arer  the  perfection  we  all  strive  for.  Ejjgs  from 
htst  pens.  $1.50  for  13;  4  sittinx^  S5.  General  stock 
$4.50  pur  100,  mated  to  extra  sofui  cockerels. 

F.  W.  C.  AL3I Y,  Tiv.  4  Cors..  R.  I. 


EGGS  IN  PLENTY 


HARVEY'S  CUT  CLOVER  HAY 

Makes  e^'cs  plentiful  because  it  supplies 
the  liens         plenty  of  CiT^-K'rniin,^-  fend. 
It   n.Jikes   d-Uars    tor   the  p'  i:ltrv  men. 
Ci-ai,.€^f    f  f.l.  H^e  '-:.ul:rr  sli  pits  fre-. 

HiBVLY  tiEEU  CO  igtllicotisu  BiLflala 

TO 


n||L|r|     A  k|  n  Hitdi%'r^u;?t*'minil«.-r 

r  NtLANU  broo^^^ki  "^"^ 

^^^^^^^^^,^^^^l!aTe  never  been  equaled. 

FIDELITY  FOOD 

I  FOR  YOUNG  CHICKS, 

Used  everywhere  hv  practical  poulirynit'"  J*"'* 
specialists  fa'uciers  witlj  uufailinK  success,  insures 
perfect  health  and  promotes  rapid  jjrowtU. 

Concise  Catalogue  from 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  and  BROODER  CO.. 

r.'ix  II.  .I;«iuesblirg,  N.  J.,  1'.  S.  A. 


To  Readers  of  Farm-Poultry 

GREETING:— rouUry  keepers  ou^ht  to  eujoy  the  very  severe  winter,  because  the  cold  wealher  has  euhancetl 
prices  for  e^fgs  and  poultry,  so  tlial  those  who  bave  given  their  birds  good  cure  have  been  well  paid  for  their 
trouble.  Hatching  is  necessarily  delayed,  and  spring  chickens  will  be  scarce  and  high  pricotl.  It  will  pay  those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  any  to  do  all  that  they  can  to  keep  them  growing. 

Breeding  slock  has  been  confined  so  closely  on  account  of  the  ice  and  snow  that  lliey  win  be  as  lousy  as 
beggars  unless  something  has  been  done  to  keep  them  clean.  If  they  are  let  alone  now  they  will  not  lay  many 
eggs,  hatches  will  be  poor,  and  the  chicks  will  die  or  grow  very  slowly,  never  properly  maturing. 

You  can  get  lots  of  remedies  for  lice,  but  many  of  ihem  will  injure  the  birds  iu  some  ways,  soil  their  plumage, 
lahit  their  flesh  or  kill  the  chickens  when  they  hatch  iu  it.  If  you  waul  lo  do  things  right  get  the  right  kind  of  things 
to  do  them  with.  The  right  remedies  for  lice  are  I-ambcrl's.  Von  make  no  mistake  in  using  them  freely .  You  can- 
not lose  a  cent.  If  they  do  not  do  good  work  you  can  bave  your  money  b.ick,  no  matter  whether  you  have  a  package 
or  a  ton. 

There's  nothing  so  popular  for  use  ou  sitting  hens  as  Lambert's  Death  to  Lice  Powder.  You  can  fill  their 
feathers  full,  put  it  in  iheir  nests,  ou  the  eggs,  or  anywhere  except  in  iheir  fee^i,  without  injury  lo  anytliiug  but  lloe. 
There's  nothing  handier.  \Ve  mail  it  iu  10,  15,  40c.  and  $1  packages,  or  you  cau  purchase  it  from  your  dealer. 
There's  nothing  that  works  <)ulcker.  The  lice  disappear  while  you  put  it  on  (he  heu,  AU  sitters  ueetl  il.  All  sillers 
mus^t  have  i  t  to  do  their  best. 

I,inle  chickens  often  have  head  lice.  These  little  blood  suckers  fasten  themselves  noon  top  of  a  chick's  ho.id  .ind 
stay  there  as  long  as  there  is  anv  blood  in  iheir  victim.  Lice  kill  more  chickens  tli^n  disease.  When  the  vouncsiers 
do  li.M  jrnnv  i  t  pays  to  look  on  top  of  iheir  head  and  see  what  yon  see.  l>eaib  to  Lice  Oinlmeni  .ipplie*)  at  niv-ht  wilt 
work  while  they  sleep,  St)  itu  v  will  come  "P  "*  breakfast  bright  and  chipper  in  the moruing.  It  never  injures  the 
chickens.  This  mixture  leceully  improved.  Trial  size  10c.;  large  size  25c.  postpaid. 

MY   I»0<'KKT-I5<)<)K   POINTKKS   for  10(4  will  lie  ready  for  mailing  this  month,  and  will  t»f?  st- nl  loall 

ciisiouH'rs  itn<)  ;n»i'li*"tiii>  wlm  nu  iiti'Mi  ilu>  paper.  Yours  truly. 


D.  J.  LAMBERT, 


■MAKCH    1st,  1904. 


Apponaug:,   R-  I* 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 
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The  Australian  Laying    Competition  Figures. 


Breed. 

Total  e"gs 

Trfarket 

Owner  and  Address. 

(uion^lis). 

laid. 

value. 

R.  E.  Wurreu,  llichuiond, 

Silver  Wyandottes, 

9 

1S08 

150.4 

W.  Wild,  Luke  A>l/ert, 

Black  Orpiugtons, 

u 

1274 

143.1 

AV.  F.  Eveiulen,  Kogarab, 

Audalusians, 

7 

12i2 

134.G 

C.  A.  W.  Weil,  AshHeld, 

White  Leghorns, 

"4 

1225 

128.1 

Jlrs.  A.  H.  Hansel,  America, 

R.  C.  Br.  Leghorns, 

17 

1203 

149.4 

W.  H.  Ponton  &  Son,  Tuggerah  L, 

Langshans, 

7 

1195 

136.3 

A.  Munro,  Rockdale, 

Butt'  Leghorns, 

6 

1190 

139.8 

J.  Rone,  Riverstone, 

Black  Orpingtons, 

6 

1182 

122.9 

G.  Howell,  Wentworthville, 

Silver  Wyandottes, 

7 

1180 

148.3 

W.  K.  Hays,  America, 

White  Wyandottes, 

•  114 

1161 

147.8 

Mrs.  N.  Kii-by,  Ryde, 

Buff  Wyandottes, 

9 

115G 

130.5 

S.  Kendall,  Kiania, 

Silver  Wyandottes, 

7 

1152 

128.7 

D.  15.  itH.  G.  Elpliinslone,  Eastwood, 

Minorcaa, 

8 

1128 

120.3 

A.  Wedlich,  Balaclava  (Vic), 

Black  Orpingtons, 

7 

1121 

123. 

A.  Arnold,  Ashficld, 

White  Leghorns, 

OJ 

1122 

121. 

C.  H.  Wickham,  lioseville, 

Black  Orpingtons, 

11 

1101 

123.9 

11.  R.  Harris,  Neutral  Bay, 

Black  Orpingtons, 

5 

1100 

118. 

Mrs.  E.  Scaysbrook,  Gosford, 

Black  Oridngtons, 

114 

1100 

120.8 

J.  Ahern,  Arnclifl'e, 

Silver  Wyandottes, 

74 

1091 

125.1 

E.  S.  Fuller,  Kama, 

White  Leghorns, 

1091 

121. 

Mrs.  H.  Bastin,  Enfield, 

Black  Orpingtons, 

7 

108G 

123.7 

A.  E.  Henry,  Ryde, 

Silver  Wyandottes, 

8 

1081 

129. 

W.H.  Tombs,  Penrith, 

Anconas, 

7 

1080 

115.2 

Grantham  P.  Farm,  Phmipton, 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 

6 

1078 

107.5 

C.  F.  Agst,  Mulgravp, 

White  Leghorns, 

54 

1073 

116. 

Arcadia  Poultry  Farm,  Arcadia, 

White  Wyandottes, 

6 

1072 

IIT. 

J.  Varley,  Rookwood, 

Butt'  Orpingtons, 

" 

1001 

127.1 

H.  S.  Bignell,  Bandon  Grove, 

Golden  Wyandottes, 

G 

1047 

122.3 

Cardwell  &  Messervy,  Leichliardt, 

White  Leghorns, 

6 

lOlG 

99.9 

E.  Lomax,  St.  Leonards, 

Black  Orpingtons, 

7 

1016 

110.1 

J.J.  Roche,  Bay  view, 

White  Leghorns, 

7 

1009 

112.8 

Browne  &  Jervi<,  Burradoo, 

Andalusians, 

•14 

1004 

96.3 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Evenden,  Bex  ley, 

Andalusians, 

-4 

99G 

103. 

C.  T.  Burton,  Hurstville, 

Buff  Orpingtons, 

8 

994 

111.7 

H.  G.  Lambert,  Mo>s  Vale, 

Buff  Orpingtons, 

64 

980 

100.1 

C.  Bridekirk,  Enfield, 

White  Leghorns, 

64 

965 

101.3 

W.  Gibson,  Penrith, 

Jubilee  Orpingtons, 

6 

963 

103.6 

Mrs.  Widmer,  Drummouie, 

Butt'  Orpingtons, 

7 

949 

103.4 

E.  Butcher,  N.  Sydney, 

Black  Orpingtons, 

84  . 

936 

104.6 

D.  Frewin,  Gosford, 

Andalusians, 

04 

932 

102. 

E.  H.  Maxwell,  EaslhilN, 

White  Leghorns, 

G 

930 

97. 

Morvvood  it  Denni>,  Wagga, 

White  Leghorns, 

8 

902 

92.9 

E.  J.  Winton,  Cam|ilielllown, 

Langshans, 

0 

902 

98.2 

M.  Ward,Tbornlfigh, 

Black  Orpington-, 

o4 

901 

96.7 

F.  Dahlgi'en,  >rarara. 

Butt'  Orpingtons, 

9 

893 

97.1 

L.  A.  Wallace,  Goull)urn, 

Black  Orpingtons, 

u 

887 

94.3 

W.  B.  Bull,  Summer  Hill, 

White  Wyandottes, 

9 

882 

95.9 

W.  Frame,  Canterbury, 

Butt'  Orpingtons, 

10 

877 

86.4 

W.  B.  Candee,  America, 

White  AVyandottes, 

11 

875 

111.7 

E.  Waldron,  Willoughl.y, 

Black  Orpingtons, 

7 

864 

8G.3 

J.  E.  Pemell,  RandwicU, 

Golden  Wyandottes, 

7 

862 

99.9 

J.  F.  Brown,  Summer  Hill, 

Silver  Wyandottes, 

6 

857 

87.9 

R.  Newell,  Petersham, 

Golden  Wyandottes, 

G 

845 

85.2 

A.  Beattie,  Blackwall, 

Butt'  Orpingtons, 

8 

831 

89.3 

Bosanquet  Bros.,  Liverpool, 

Butt'  Orpingtons, 

6 

825 

90.5 

W.  Harris,  Woy  Woy, 

White  Wyandottes, 

7 

825 

85.2 

Mrs.  J.  Jubb,  Pambula, 

Brown  Leghorns, 

■14 

825 

82.9 

A.  Hallen,  Toougabbie, 

Golden  Wyandottes, 

G 

818 

91.1 

L.  L.  Ramsay,  Carlingford, 

Black  Orpingtons, 

G 

817 

86.9 

J.  D.  Pariuenter,  Berriiiia, 

Silver  Wyandottes, 

815 

87.9 

A.  T.  Tipping,  Burwood, 

White  Leghorns, 

7 

812 

85.3 

W.  H.  Latblean,  Waralab, 

Silver  Wyandottes, 

8 

792 

87.2 

n.  Cadcll,  Epping, 

Buff  Or|)ingtons, 

64 

783 

78.4 

A.  E.  M'Leod,  Hcrmidalc, 

Golden  Wyandottes, 

04 

782 

76.2 

C.  ]i.  Smith,  Croydon, 

While  Leghorns, 

7 

761 

74.4 

J.  E.  Robberds,  Artarinon, 

Silver  Wyandottes, 

44 

775 

81.9 

G.  H.  Bayley,  Croydon, 

Buff  Oi'pingtons, 

U 

740 

82.5 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Lombe,  Aslifield, 

Black  Orpingtons, 

5 

730 

71. 

I).  B.  Baniii>ter,  Pynililc, 

M  inorcas, 

G 

723 

68.7 

'1'.  Bourne,  Mii>s  Vale, 

S  Iver  \V  yandiilte-. 

T4 

GG6 

75  G 

was  but  one  pen  of  birds  reported  as  a  \e:iv 
old  at  the  beginning  of  the  competition  in 
April,  1903.  Then  if  we  compare  the  statistics 
furnished  wiih  regard  to  those  engaging  in 
bolh  competitions,  it  is  found  that  Mr. 
Evenden  entered  in  the  first  contest  Andaln- 
sian  hens  in  their  third  year;  in  the  la>t,  pul- 
lets seven  months  of  age.  Mr.  Munro  entered 
for  the  first  Butt' Li-glioi  ns  eleven  months  olil ; 
for  Ihe  second,  pullets  si.\  months  old.  Mrs. 
Bastin,  first  contest,  Black  Orpingtons  seven- 
teen months  old  ;  second,  pullets  seven  months 
old.  Mr.  Tombs,  first,  Anconas  twelve 
months;  second,  seven  months.  Mr.  Ram- 
say, Black  Orpingtons  seventeen  months  old 
in  the  first;  |nillets  six  months  old  in  the 
M'cond.  These  are  the  cases  in  which  younger 
liirds  were  put  in,  and  a  substantial  increase 
nf  eggs  followed. 

Mr.  Henry  put  in  first  contest  Silver  Wyan- 
dotte pullets  eleven  months  old  ;  this  one,  pul- 
lets eight  months  old.  The  ditt'erence  was 
only  ten  eggs  per  pullet.  Horwood  <fc  Deniii-: 
put  in  this  last  contest  White  Leghorns  eight 


months  old;  in  the  previous  one  pullets  seven 
months  old.  In  this  case  the  <litt'erence  in  a:^e 
is  too  slight  to  be  considered,  and  the  con- 
siderable increase  in  egg  production  must  be 
attributed  to  the  other  causes  mentioned,  ortu 
a  wiser  selection  of  the  individual  birds  by  the 
competitors,  which  point,  by  the  way,  is  an 
important  one,  not  included  by  Mr.  Thoni|i- 

Sllll. 

J[r.  Ward  had  in  the  last  contest  Black 
Orpington  pullets  five  and  one-half  montli* 
olil,  two  months  younger  than  his  pullets  in 
Ihe  previous  year,  and  in  this  ca,se  the  monthly 
fi.;urrs  indicate  that  the  diffeiejice  in  a-e  w  as 
responsible  for  the  ditt'ereni^e  in  re.^ults.  Jlr. 
Bull  had  in  the  first  contest  White  Wyan- 
dottes twelve  months  old  at  the  start;  in  Ihe 
last,  birds  three  months  y  ounger.  The  tables 
do  not  indicate  that  Ihe  age  of  the  birds  \\  .i- 
an  important  factor  in  the  difference  in  result^. 
Mr.  Waldron  entered  each  year  Black  Orping- 
tons of  approximately  the  same  age,  and  tlicre 
is  a  ditt'erence  of  only  one  egg  in  the  resnlt>. 
Now  thequpslion  lomes  up: — Why  did  not 


the  more  favorable  season,  and  the  better 
attention  and  feeding  operate  in  this  case'i" 
The  fact  is  it  is  a  most  difficult  matter  to 
assign  the  causes  for  variations  and  fluctua- 
tion in  egg  yields  in  general,  or  in  particular 
cases — except  where  there  is  something  r.id- 
ically  wrong  or  especially  favorable  in  ques- 
tion. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  favorable  sea- 
sou  was  of  the  first  importance  in  fact,  as  it 
evidently  was  in  Mr.  Thompson's  niiml,  and 
that  better  care  and  feeding  came  m-xt.  I 
think  it  probable  also  that  in  the  case  of  some 
individual  pens  this  had  more  to  do  with  the 
better  egg  yield  than  the  season.  Those  who 
have  been  interested  in  the  discussions  of 
features  of  this  work  may  remember  that  last 
year  I  had  occasion  to  criticise  with  some 
sharpness  the  method  of  feeding  reported  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  which  showed  a  la.xity  in 
attention  to  the  fowls,  and  a  lack  of  applied 
judgment  iu  feeding  them  which  would  go  a 
long  way  in  accounting  for  the  failure  to  get 
better  than  ordinary  results  (for  small  pens 
supposed  to  be  well  eared  for)  with  any  pen 
in  that  contest,  and  for  the  very  poor  results 
from  many  of  the  pens.  At  that  time  excep- 
tions were  taken  to  my  criticisms,  but  as  the 
statement  in  regard  to  the  feeding  through  the 
past  year  indicates  that  the  improvements  in 
feeding  were  by  remedying  the  errors  I  liad 
pointed  out,  I  might  perhaps  be  justilied  in 
claiming  a  little  of  the  credit  for  what  has 
resulted. 

To  those  who  may  pot  have  followed  the 
matter  I  would  say  that  during  the  first  com- 
petition the  feeding  was  by  measure  with  the 
occasional  withholding  of  a  feed  from  the 
small  eaters,  and  an  occasional  extra  feed  to 
the  large  eateis.  The  feeding  was  done  by 
"students."  This  year  the  feeiling  appears, 
from  the  report,  to  have  been  done  much  more 
judiciously. 

It  must  still,  however,  be  a  question  in  the 
mind  of  every  experienced  handler  of  laying 
hens  who  has  ever  interested  himself  in  com- 
parisons of  results  fiom  diflerent  breeds,  or 
the  same  breed  and  stock,  hovv  far  the  success 
of  the  best  pens  is  due  to  favorable  combina- 
tions of  maturity,  climatic  conditions  and 
judicious  care  rather  than  to  inherent  laying 
capacity,  and  how  far  the  poor  results  fi-om 
the  pens  making  low  records  is  due  to  lack  of 
"titnes>"'  of  the  stock  to  participate  with  other 
stocks  in  every  way  right  for  good  work  and 
to  failure  of  the  feeders  to  "catch  on"  tojust 
the  right  way  of  feeding  each  particular  lot 
of  fowls.  I  do  not  mean  to  intiTiate  by  this 
that  there  is  anything  requiring  great  pene- 
tration or  science  in  feeding  different  pens, 
but  1  have  seen  so  much  both  iu  my  own 
yards  and  iu  those  of  others  of  the  proneness 
of  feeders  to  gauge  the  ration  for  all  pens  by 
that  of  pens  that  are  doing  well,  and  of  the 
liability  to  let  things  run  on  this  way  when 
perhaps  a  little  thought  given  to  the  matter  of 
finding  out  just  what  needed  to  be  dine  to 
make  a  lot  of  birds  that  were  not  doing  well 
do  better,  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a 
good  many  of  the  pens  low  down  in  the  list 
were  probably  capable  of  doing  much  better 
than  they  did  do  had  conditions  and  care 
suited  them.  But  that  is  what  must  be 
ex|iected  in  a  competition  of  this  kind,  for  it 
is  quite  impossible  that  any  oue  or  two  men 
takijig  fowls  from  70  ditt'erent  yards  shouM  do 
(ipially  well  with  them  all  even  if  all  were 
practically  equal  in  laying  capacity.  How- 
evei'jif  the  competitors  go  into  the  competi- 
liou  in  the  spirit  of  fanciers  who  exhibit  birds 
1  l  usting  that  they  will  strike  the  judge  right, 
and  keep  at  it  long  enough  I  have  little  doubt 
that  anyone  witn  an  average  good  laying  stock 
of  fowls  will  sometime  be  fortunate  enough  to 
come  out  near  the  head  of  the  list. 

Besides  the  ditt'erence  iu  feeding  noled 
above,  there  was  another.  More  corji  ( m:ii.';t ) 
W  as  used,  and  this  year  the  corn  was  cracked 
(crushed).  Last  year  it  appears  (nothing  to 
llie  contrary  being  stated)  that  the  corn  was 
fed  whole.  Mr.  Thomp.son's  statement  tlmt 
Americans  discovered  simultaneously  vyiih 
/Australians  that  "maize  is  a  much  tiei;le,  ii  M 
IHiultry  food,"  makes  us  wonder  where  we  :,re 
"Ml,'*  also  where  our  Australian  frieiifls  are 

McELHENY'S  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 


HAWKINS 

ni  c-t.-ds  America's  Best 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Uarred,  White  iiiid  l!ull'. 

WYANDOTTES 

Silver,  AVhite  and  ljuft'. 

EGGS  and  UIKDS  at  lionesl  prices.  CatalcKue 
of  America's  best  free. 

A.  C.  HAWKIN.S, 

Box  &,  Lancaster,  lUtass, 


ARROW  BRAND  Rea»„. 


ASPH*I  T  READY  ROOFING  CO.  Send  for  free 
80  Pine     Street.  New  York,    i  samples 


NETTLETON'S 

LT.  BRAHMAS 

\>'iiiners  of  (he  Blue  at  niauj'  exlul>itious.  Size  aud 
rjuiilU)  is  wlial  I  liave. 

riir»ice  birils  for  sale  at  fair  pi-ices  for  finality. 
E;;jrs  in  sc-ason  S:J  i>ei'  1.5;  strictly  fi-esh  laid  lucuba- 
lor  ej.'.^s  a  specialty,  $6  per  100.  • 

C.  P.  NKTTI.ETON,  Box  159,  Shelton,  Conn. 

TKV  HOUGHTON'S  WIRE  KGG  CAKKIER 

For  sliitt- 
p  1  n  ^'  e  K  K  s, 
aud  Ills  wile 
egp  turner  to 
hold  an<)  turn 
cpgs  lu  be 
used  for 
h  a  t  ell  I  n  ,^  . 
Price  list  of 
S.  H.  HOUGHTON,  Harvard.  Mass. 


BUFFINTON 

lias  reiliic«il  the  priceof  eti^s  Will  sell  from  Ih  sl 
ria-s  stoek  of  lUilT  aud  Wliite  P.  liocks,  liuQ  Wyan 
(l.)iti-s.  liiiir  Lir-glionis,  ami  Tea  Comh  IUmIs.  $1.2-'»  for 
I'^i.  S2£oroO.  S.^)  for  100.  I'iulri<i>:e  i'lvnioiith  I{o<;Iis, 
Silver  IViH'iluii  and  Columbian  \Vy;iiiil<ti  les,  IWifl, 
Ithtck.  ■\\  liiif  and  Parlrid^o  Cocliiu  Kanlains,  Sl.W 
f'M-  15.  S2.50  for  'M).  Take  two  or  more  varielies  In  one 
order  if  \  ou  wish. 

IIOVVLANT)  G.  UUFFTNTON, 

liox  (i77,  Fall  Kiver,  Mhkh. 


LITTLE  CHICKS 

The  4iul V  book  published  1  liat  tells  how  to 
siu-cessfiiliy  liatcli  ami  Lil  I le  (  hicks.  W'ril- 

teii  by  the  mosl  Practical  Poultrymeu.  Over  IGO 
l)a,iies. 

Price  ."iOc.  postpaid.   Circular  free. 
KXCELSIOR  WIRE  &  POULTRY  SUP- 
PLY CO..  Dept.  I. 
26  &  28  Vesey  St.,   New  York  Citv. 


They  Are  Here 

Gibliu's  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  of  Silver 
Cr(;seenl  Farm  fame. 
ONLY  A  FKW  SITTINGS  TO  SEI>L  AT  Si5. 
A  few  Ma^fiiiticeiil  Cockerels  for  sale. 

 ALSO  

liuff  Leghorns, 

Siimlw  Comb  Black  Minorcas, 

Uarred  R<»rkR, 
White  Kocks. 

Exhibiiion  Mai  iiiirs  —  Etr^s  per  sitting,  $2;  3  til- 
£5-.  per  liiindied,  $10. 
White  Leghorns. 

Rose  Couib  IJlack  Minorcas, 

Butt"  Hocks, 
White  Wyanclottfs, 
T,ayini<  Matin^'S  —  $5  per  huudred  ;   S3  per  lifty  . 


ONALAKE  POULTRY  FARM, 

South  Plainfleld,  N.  J. 
!ox  80,  C.  A.  DUKUNG,  Mgr 


Davis'  Poultry  Punch 

Klckel- plated,  neat,  weit'Iis  halt  an  ounce. 
Cuts  two  sizes.  Price  25c  postpaid. 

Leg  Bands 

Smith  Sealed  prevents  fraud  at  shovs.  Note 
larpe  cumbers— iie\  er  diiplieated.  Prices- 
la.  31)0;  25,  60c;  CO,  1 1,00;  100,  $1.50. 
Climax,  light,  easy  to  fasten,  secure  aa  a 
padli  ck.    Sizes  to  fit  any  bull. 
Pi  Ices— 12,  20c;  25.  35c ;  ;.0,  Cue. 
I  100. «1.  til  nd  stomp  tor  sample 
bands  and  bootilet. 


Ar 
Sloc 


llie  slay -while  kind.  ;iiiii  tliey  are  bred  Ii 
al  all  limes.   E.u'jrs  iu  ^cabon.  Addiess. 


The  Keyes-Davis 
Co.,  Ltd.,  ' 
Department  F, 
Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 
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To  say,  when  writing  advertisers, 


L.  McELHENY,  Box  700,  Cuba,  N.  T. 

SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRV,"  will  benefit  you— pleare  them— and  help  us. 
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atiil  have  beeu  on  the  siilyei  t  of  feedini;  corn. 
1  have  been  under  the  iii)i>res>ion  that  Aus- 
tralian and  English  poultrytueu  alike  neglected 
the  Use  of  corn  almost  entirely.  If  it  was  not 
i:enerally  neglected  this  demonstration  of  its 
value  could  hardly  Ue  of  much  importance 
to  the  state  of  New  :<outh  Wales.  In  this 
country  corn  has  always  been  the  staple  food 
of  probably  nine-tenths  of  the  poultry  feeders 
in  the  country,  and  has  never  been  neglected, 
except  by  the  small  number  of  feeders  mostl\ , 
I  think,  ill  New  England,  who  have  followeil 
the  advice  of  the  writers  on  poultry  topio, 
who  drew  their  inspirations  about  corn  from 
Engli>h  poultry  literature  —  not  from  Ameri- 
can I'oultry  culture.  Such  writers  have  never 
represented  the  best  practice  in  this  country, 
where  corn  is  nearly  everywhere  recognized 
as,  under  normal  conditions,  the  most  econom- 
ical of  poultry  foods,  and  therefore  to  be 
used  liberally,  and  where  the  general  tend- 
ency of  the  mass  who  use  staple  articles 
with  little  judgment  is  to  go  to  the  extreme 
in  its  Use  rather  than  to  neglect  it. 

I  can  easily  see,  though,  that  Mr.  Thompson 
could  get  an  entirely  wrong  impression  of 
conditions  here  with  regard  to  the  use  of  corn 
if  be  accepted  the  authority  of  our  anti-corn 
writers.  His  view^s  about  t  je  feedingof  wheat 
and  corn  are  sound,  except  as  to  the  quality 
of  wheat.  Feeding  only  the  very  best '•mill- 
ing wheat"  is  all  bosh.  Just  as  good  results 
at  less  cost  may  be  obtained  from  feeding 
inferior  grades  of  wheat.  In  fact,  shrunken 
kernels  of  wheat,  like  corn  nubbins,  are  often 
higher  in  nutritive  value  than  the  better 
developed  grains. 

The    Lessons  Directly   Derived  by 
Mr.  Thompson. 

When  it  comes  to  some  of  these  I  think 
Australian  poultry  keepers  and  farmers  who 
are  wise  will  seek  for  further  information 
before  accepting  Mr.  Thompson's  conclusions 
a>  tinal. 

Take  the  first  one :  —  "  The  test  has  demon- 
strated that  with  close  attention  and  constant 
work,  egg  production  will  pay  well."' 

That  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  item 
of  labor.  How  much  did  it  cost  to  care  for 
these  hens?   The  report  says  nothing  about  it. 

.\gain  :  "That  the  smaller  the  flock  in  each 
pen  the  l)etter  the  results  will  be."' 

1  cannot  find  anything  in  the  report  that 
warrants  this  conclusion  as  a  result  of  this 
competition.  Then  there  is  a  question  as  to 
what  leSK^iif  are  meant.  Is  it  results  in  eggs 
I»  r  hen,  or  results  in  dollars  (or  pounds)  per 
poultryman?  These  are  questions  pertinent 
to  this  contest  when  considered  as  a  guide  to 
[Miultrymen,  and  are  aUo  questions  which 
every  poultryman  needs  to  put  to  himself  and 
answer  for  himself  when  taking  account  of 
his  business. 

Finally  Mr.  Thompson  concludes :  '-That 
winter  laying  varieties  will  pay  the  best— that 
tlie  competition  is  a  revelaiion  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Asiatic  bloods  have  carried  every- 
thing before  them,"  etc.  A  writer  in  the 
AusCriiliiin  lien  takes  Mr.  Thompson  up  on 
this  point,  and  shows  quite  conclusively  that 
the  results  do  not  warrant  this  conclusion. 

This  brings  us  to  the  bad  feature  of  contests 
of  this  kind,  and  I  might  say  of  much  of  the 
work  done  in  connection  with  poultry  at  col- 
leges and  stations  from  which  those  in  charge 
of  the  work  make  reports  to  the  public. 
General  readers  are  apt  to  draw  erroneous 
conclusions  from  such  reports,  even  when 
left  to  their  own  ilevices,  but  when  these  are 
reinforced  by  an  official  opinion  the  error  is 
likely  to  get  a  pretty  strong  hold  in  many 
minds. 

These  laying  contests  in  Australia  have  pre- 
sented two  faces  to  the  public.  There  was 
first  the  avowed  oliject,  the  latest  statement  of 
which  is:  "To  stimulate  breeding  for  heavy 
production  in  the  same  manner  as  the  show 
stimulates  breeding  for  feather;  to  prove  the 
fallacy  of  a  prevalent  impression  among  farm- 
ers generally  that  pure  bre.ls  are  delicate  and 
do  not  lay  as  well  as  barndoors,  to  show  that 
poultry  properly  cared  for  will  jield  a  liand- 
(•ome  profit;  and  to  place  poultry  raising  in 
its  proper  piace  among  proiliicing  industries." 

That  is  one  face.  Here  is  the  other.  Mr. 
Thomp.son  in  bis  report  last  year  made  this 
statement:  '-There  is  no  doubt  that  even  now 
the  data  can  be  accepted  as  a  first  class  guide 
to  the  farmer  who  is  seeking  for  the  solution 


of  the  problem  of  which  l)reed  will  give  him 
the  greatest  return  in  value,"  and  the  editor  of 
the  Aiistrdliun  Hen  shortly  afterwards  made 
the  statement  that  the  object  of  these  contests 
was  to  tell  the  poor  man  where  to  get  good 
laying  stock. 

Last  year  the  Mediterraneans  headed  the 
list.  This  year  what  we  call  here  "general 
purpose"  fowls  hold  the  first  two  places  on 
the  list,  while  the  next  three  go  to  fowls  of  the 
-Mediterranean  class.  Silver  Wyandottes  are 
I'Oth  tirst  and  last.  Black  Orpingtons  second 
at  the  top  of  the  list  and  third  from  the 
bottom.  There  are  pens  of  all  varieties  in 
which  a  considerable  number  of  pens  were 
entered  distributed  throughout  the  list.  What 
conclusion  is  to  l)e  drawn? 

Only  this  which  I  have  repeated  again  and 
again  in  answer  to  inquiries  about  the  relative 
qualities  of  diflerent  varieties.  That  it  is  a 
question  of  stocks,  and  not  of  breeds,  and  that 
after  the  question  of  stocks  come  such  ques- 
tions as  fitness  for  work  at  any  required 
period,  of  suitable  conditions,  and  with  both 
these  an  element  of  chance  which  throws  the 
balance  now  one  way,  now  another,  and  gives 
us  widely  iliflVrent  results  from  the  same 
stock  at  diirerenl  times.  I  cannot  go  into  this 
at  length  here,  but  I  commend  this  point  to 
the  attention  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
comparing  the  qualities  of  iliHereot  breeds. 


and  emphasize  again  the  fact  that  uniformity 
in  results  and  permanent  high  e.\cellence  In 
any  feature  cannot  be  bought.  One  can  buy 
his  foundation  stock,  but  he  cannot  trust  to  its 
"breeding"  to  maintain  or  increase  its  excel- 
lence. To  accomplish  this  he  must  know  or 
learn  how  to  handle  the  fowls  for  the  results 
desired.  I  do  not  think  there  has  ever  yet 
been  produced,  or  ever  will  be,  a  breed  of 
fowls  which  will  perform  well  and  consist- 
ently under  unfavorable  conditions.  On  the 
other  hand  a  proportion  of  any  stock  even  of 
mongrels  seems  to  possess  unusual  laying 
capacity,  which  if  carefully  fostered  will  give 
one  a  good  flock  of  layers  in  a  few  years. 

The  general  experience  of  American  breed- 
ers who  have  bred  from  heavy  laying  bens  has 
been  that,  with  here  and  there  a  rare  excep- 
tion, these  do  not  transmit  their  laying  qual- 
ities to  their  progeny,  and  that  a  very  high 
standard  of  laying  is  never  long  maintained. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  exploitation  of 
heavy  laying  stock  in  this  country,  but  the 
public  has  never  taken  up  the  proposition 
with  such  avidity  as  to  run  prices  to  the 
extremes  now  reported  from  Australia. 
Indeed  the  "utility"  breeder  here  has  found 
his  "utility"  record  a  help  in  increasing  the 
volume  of  his  sales,  but  having  little  influence 
in  increasing  prices. 


One   Man's    Experience   With  the 
White  Wyandotte  in  New  Jersey. 

T 


\0  KEIIEAKSE  the  good   all  round 
qualities  of  the  White  Wyandotte  is 
to  thresh  over  material  that  has  been 
worn  threadbare.  My  experience  with 
this  particular  breed  has  lieen  a  success  from 
the  start.    1  have  on  the  town  lot  a  couple  of 
]>ens  of  my 
breeders, 
from  which 
are  received 
the  eggs  for 
our  family 
Use,  and  also 
a  certain 
amount    o  f 
eggs  for 
h  at  c  b  i  n  g  , 
which  is  the 
main  income 
of  the  chick- 
en business. 
My  special- 
ty is  the 
brown  egff 
strain,  and 
I  have  striv- 
en 10  obtain 
a  heavy  lay- 
ing strain  at 

the  same  time.  Many  of  my  birds  are  in  the 
200  eggs  per  jear  class,  and  while  others  claim 
a  higher  number  of  eggs  per  year,  I  feel  satis- 
tied  that  they  can  put  more  eggs  on  paper 
than  they  get  out  of  the  nests. 

To  maintain  a  high  laying  average,  I  feed 
various  grains,  and  use  several  of  the  mixed 
foods  on  tlie  market  for  that  puri)0se,  but  the 
most  important  thing  is  to  not  confine  to  one 
cei  tain  grain  for  too  long  a  time,  as  I  find  it 
more  profitable  to  change  from  one  feed  to 
another  frequently  than  to  follow  a  set  system. 
Plenty  of  room  and  free  range  whenever  pos- 
sil>le,  together  with  occasional  feeds  of  fresh 
meat  and  greens,  will  keep  the  egg  machines 
in  good  working  order. 

While  we  have  passed  through  an  excep- 
tionally severe  winter,  still  with  a  little  care  I 
was  able  to  get  eggs  right  along  during  the 
cold  iveather.  After  the  weather  had  broken, 
the  eggs  began  coming  more  freely,  anil  from 
the  limited  number  received  the  capacity  is 
taxed  to  tlie  utmost  to  till  orders  for  halchini;. 
as  my  entire  flock  in  town  numbers  less  than  a 
hundred  head,  as  that  is  all  that  I  can  con- 
veniently winter. 

At  the  spring  of  the  >ear  I  put  out  a  number 
of  esrgs  to  be  hatched  on  shares  with  farmers 
in  the  country  near  by,  and  receive  mv  share 
about  the  first  of  September  in  pullets,  which 
I  find  a  ready  sale  for.  I  have  Dad  many  com- 
ments made  on  this  particular  breed  :  some 


parties  advised  me  several  years  ago  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  White  Wyandotte,  as  It 
was  only  a  show  bird,  but  I  have  found  out  to 
my  entire  satisfaction  that  the  result  in  my 
case  is  diflerent,  as  the  strain  I  have  bred  Is  a 
general  utility  strain,  one  that  will  till  the  egg 

basket,  and 
one  that  will 
fill  the  bill 
for  a  square 
meal  for  a 
h  u  n  g  r  y 
preacher. 

The  breed 
that  lays  Is 
the  breed 
that  pays, 
and  that  I 
have  found 
in  the  White 
Wyandotte. 

The  a  c- 
companying 
sketch 
shows  to  a 
poor  advMii- 
tage  M:ila- 
w  an,  the 
M  <)  r  m  o  n  , 

my  prize  cockerel,  and  a  couple  of  his  wives. 
As  this  is  niy  first  experience  in  the  plioto- 
graph  business,  the  birds  were  a  trifle  wild 
and  afraid  of  the  little  lady  standing  against 
the  fence. 

Palmvra,  N.  J.  L.  A.  Page. 


Missouri  State  Show. 

The  thirteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Missouri  Stale  Poultry  Association  will  be 
held  in  Moberly,  Mo.,  Jan.  3  -  6,  1905.  Judges 
W.  S.  Russel  and  I>.  T.  Heimlich  will  place 
the  awards  by  the  score  card  method. 
Moberly  is  centrally  located,  easy  of  access 
from  all  sections,  and  the  oflicers  are  deter- 
mined to  make  this  the  most  successful  sliow 
in  the  history  of  the  association.  A  cordird 
invitation  is  extended  to  Missouri  lireeders  lo 
join  the  association.  Membership  fee  is  only 
SI.  which  entitles  the  menilier  to  free  admi- 
si'.n  to  the  show,  a  voice  In  the  election  of 
oflicers,  etc.,  and  lo  have  his  or  her  uaine, 
together  with  the  variety  of  fowls  lired, 
printed  in  the  catalogue  and  premium  list 
free  of  cost.  Send  your  name  and  one  dollar 
now  lo  H.  P.  >IaS(>N,  Sec'y. 

F  iyetle,  Missouri. 


EGG  RECORDMr.Vr-m;r,,?'ati 


Cioverdale 
Yearlings 

During  July  we  will  make  a  s|iecial  low 
price  on  st-vcral  liiindred  yearlfii^  liens  from 
our  breeding;  pens.  Every  one  is  worth  <|oulfle 
w  lial  we  will  cliarge  if  taken  iti  July.  Moblly 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
and  BUFF  ROCKS 

Also  several  huiuhed  yearl in;.' Iicu?:^  our 
laving'  jiens  for  utilily  i>ur|)oses  at  St. 00  to 
!tf>1.50  apiece,  iuclutiiiig  some 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


and  BARRED  ROCKS. 

\\'iite  us  your  wauls  now. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  CO., 

KEENE,  N.  H. 


Ba[[eii  Piymoum  qog^s. 

Madison  .Square  (iarilen  Winners.  Write 
for  free  calalo^juecoDIainiiij;  lialf  tones  <»f  Ijirds  and 
I)lant.  and  full  descriptii»n  of  America's  greatest 
winniug  strain  of  Barred  Kocks. 

GAItDMKR  &  DUNNING, 

M.S.GARDNER,  .ManaKer. 

Auburn,  N.  T. 


ET  IS  A  FACT 

that  poultry  pays  a  larjrer  profit 
for  the  money  invested  than  any 
I  other  business;  that  anybody  may 
i  make  a  success  of  it  without  long 
training  or  previous  esperienre; 
that  the  Reltable  Tiioubntor*  and  Rroodert«  will  give 
the  best  results  in  all  cases.  Our  20th  Century  Poultry 
Hook  tells  just;  why,  and  a  hundred  other  thin^rsyou 
should  know.  We  mail  the  book  for  10  centsS  Write 
to-day.  We  have  115  yards  of  thoroughbred  poultry. 
BELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO.,  Box  A  |69  Quiacj,  IIU 


Parrs  Pemyreii-Breii  Bess 

UKKKDEK-S  NOW   FOK  SALE. 


MALES  S3  to  $10  :       FEMALES  S'!  to  S3. 

Sliipped  on  approvat. 
P.  IC.  PARK.    Keading,  Mass. 

Corner  Hull  and  I*earl  St.. 


YOUNG  CHICKS 

Just  hau-ltc.]  fi  .  ni 
Uarred.  and  liuff  \'\\- 
moiiEli  Hocks.  Sin;:le 
Com  I)  A\"liiie  L<-Khorns, 
and  While  Wvandolles. 
at  Si  to  15  ccnis  i-arli. 
Oislancir  no  ohjt-riion ; 
6«KX»  chicks  hatched  per 
week.  Send  for  circuf:ir, 
and  get   your  order  in 


JOS.  1).  WIKSON,  Stockton.  N.  J. 


GEHTRRL  POULTRY  FRBPI 

White  Wyandottes. 

Bred  for  fall  and  winter  layers.  F^'gs  $1.5*i  for  15; 
$2  for  selected  brown :  f^rirs  I'V  ilu-  Ut>  at  n-.-tsonaUle 
prices.  CHAS.  K.  NKI.sON. 

Box  6oo,  HaiiimoDton,  N.  «F. 
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EXTRA  HEAVY 
FELT  ROOFING 


:  a  1  ^ 


i  p.  ■.;'a-vmen.   M.mv  ofthc  L\r<rs' 
.•.\\'\  plants  are  cv->vcred  with  it 
,  .in  l-c  ApptiM  I  y  anvv>ne  on  st«p 
f  t1.\t  rvx-ts.    If  y^Hi  arc  (roinc  to 

r  haveroofi  to  repair,  send  for  sar.i- 
pics,  circulars  and  prices. 

THE  A,  F.  SWAN  CO^ 
e  Batt«ry  Place,  N«wYcri£,N.V. 


To  say,  when  writing:  advertisers,     SAW  AD.  IN  FARM- 


complett^,  2,=ic.  H.  A.  KL'HNS.  Box  400  C.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

POULTRY/*  will  benefit  you  —  please  them  —  and  help  uSt 
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The  Editor's  Question  Box. 

In  this  department  the  editor  will  answer  miscellaneous  questions  on 
poultry  topics,  and  all  special  requests  for  his  personal  views  which  can 
be  answered  briefly.  Inquiries  will  be  answered  as  promptly  as  possible, 
and  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received. 


Grit  and  Charcoal.  (H.  G.  S.)-"  Would 
you  feed  grit  and  charcoal  iu  separate  dishes?" 

I  have  to  plead  guilty  to  never  feeding  char- 
coal ;  have  used  none  ior  years,  and  don't  miss 
it,  perhaps  because  my  chicks  and  fowls 
always  have  abundance  of  room  and  air,  hence 
blood  in  good  condition.  When  feeding  char- 
coal I  feed  it  separately. 

Chicks  Don't  Like  Wheat.  (C.  F.  M.) 
—'•Why  should  some  of  the  growing  stocl;  I 
have  turn  away  from  wheat?  The  tiny  chicks 
eat  it  fairly  well;  the  hens  too." 

I  presume  the  chicks  get  tired  of  it  and 
want  a  change.  Possibly,  also,  the  larger 
chicks  feel  the  need  of  more  fat  than  is  in 
wheat,  as  the  small  chiclis  and  hens  do  not. 

How  Many  in  this  House?  (J.  P.  M.) 
—"I  have  a  poultry  house  S  x  32  ft.,  with 
yiirds  20  x  7o  ft.  How  many  Wyandottes  can 
be  successfully  kept  in  each  pen  for  laying 
purposes?  " 

I  presume  this  is  a  two  pen  house,  though 
that  point  is  not  stated.  Twenty-tive  to  thirty 
medium  sized  fowls  is  aliout  what  each  pen 
S  X  10  will  accommodate. 

Hen  Laying  While  Brooding  Chicks. 
(H.  G.  S.)— "  What  would  you  advise  doing 
with  a  hen  which  started  to  lay  while  brood- 
ing her  chickens,  now  about  live  weeks  old?" 

Let  her  lay  and  continue  to  brood  the  chick- 
ens. She  is  not  likely  to  drive  them  from  her 
if  kept  away  from  other  fowls.  She  may  stay 
with  them  anyway,  but  often  a  hen  when  she 
begins  laying  will  leave  the  chicks  and  go  with 
the  other  fowls. 

Sitting  Hen  Dies.  (H.  G.  S.)— "  I  had  a 
sitting  hen  on  a  dark  nest  covered  with  a  bag 
most  of  the  time.  She  came  otl'  one  morning, 
ate  and  drank,  (whole  corn  and  water),  went 
(in  again.  Next  morning  1  took  cover  off  nest 
and  found  her  dead.  I  examined  her  for  lice, 
but  found  none.    What  was  the  trouble?" 

It  would  be  Impossible  to  say  from  above 
statement  what  was  the  matter  with  the  hen. 
A  post  mortem  would  probably  have  showed 
the  trouble  to  one  who  knew  what  the  internal 
organs  look  like  when  in  normal  condition. 

Mash  for  Chicks.  (H.  G.  S.)  —  "  What 
kind  of  mash  is  suitalde  for  chicks  six  weeks 
old  and  upwards?  I  make  one  now  of  scraps 
from  the  breakfast  table.  Sometimes  I  cut 
clover  from  the  field,  and  put  lettuce  or  other 
green  stutTin  it,  and  take  bran  and  corn  meal, 
equal  parts,  and  cook  it,  and  feed  warm  in 
the  morning.  The  other  feeds  during  the  day 
are  cracked  corn  and  wheat." 

You  can  feed  young  chicks  at  any  age  any 
mash  that  you  would  use  for  old  hens,  with 
the  exception  that  a  mash  containing  much  oat 
hulls  and  waste  of  that  character  is  apt  to 
irritate  the  intestines  of  the  chicks. 

Dried  Blood.  (J.  K.)— "Is  dried  blood 
good  for  laying  hens,  and  for  chickens  and 
ducklings?  In  what  proportions  should  it  be 
used?" 

Dried  blood  is  used  to  some  extent  for  all 
kinds  of  poultry,  but  not  so  generally  as  beef 
scrap.  Poultrymen  have  generally  found  it 
necessary  to  feed  it  a  little  more  sparingly 
than  beef  scrap,  but  the  difference  in  feeding 
value  is  slight.  Would  suggest  that  Mr.  K.  if 
substituting  blood  for  scrap  simply  reduce  the 
amount  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent. 

What  Are  Beef  Scraps  Made  Of?  ( H. 
(J.  s.)_"Of  what  are  the  beef  scraps  sold  for 
poultry  made?  Would  any  kind  of  meat 
scraps  from  the  table  take  the  place  of  the 
scraps  advertised?" 

Beef  scraps  are  made  of  the  materials  which 
their  name  suggests,  the  trimmings  of  beef  cut 
up  for  human  food,  and  all  sorts  of  odds  and 
ends  from  the  beef  carcass  that  can  be  utilized 
for  food  for  animals.  Table  scraps  are  gen- 
erally better — as  far  as  they  go.  The  waste 
meat  from  the  average  family  table  will  not 
supply  much  of  a  flock  of  fowls  with  neces- 
sary animal  food. 


How  Ofien  to  Feed  Chicks?    (H.  G. 

S.)— "How  many  times  would  you  feed  chicks 
six  weeks  old  ?" 

I  feed  all  chicks  five  or  six  times  a  day 
while  confined  to  cat  proof  coops,  that  is,  until 
seven  or  eight  weeks  old.  If  I  could  let  chicks 
run  at  large  while  small  would  feed  three 
times  only.  That  is,  I  would  go  and  distrib- 
ute food  only  morning,  noon  and  night,  but 
would  give  two  meals  at  once,  one  of  soft  food 
to  be  eaten  immediately,  the  other  of  hard 
grain  to  be  eaten  as  soon  as  the  chicks  are 
ready  for  it.  This  will  work  well  with  chicks 
having  yard  room  enough  so  that  they  have 
to  hunt  or  scratch  for  scattered  grain;  but  in 
small  bare  yards  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  have 
food  lying  about,  as  it  quickly  becomes  fouled 
and  unpalatable. 

Cause  of  Decrease  in  Size  of  Eggs. 
(C.  F.  M.) — "What  is  the  cause  of  decrease  in 
size  of  eggs  the  hens  lay  now  as  compared 
with  two  months  ago?" 

The  tendency  is  for  eggs  to  become  smaller 
and  lighter  in  color  of  shell  (in  d#rk  eggs)  and 
generally  inferior  in  quality  of  meat  and  shell, 
unless  the  fowls  are  kept  in  good  condition 
by  judicious  heavy  feeding.  This  tendency 
becomes  especially  noticeable  in  hens  in  small 
yards  and  fed  cautiously  for  fear  of  overfeed- 
ing. A  great  deal  of  the  poor  summer  laying 
complained  of  is  due  to  hens  laying  themselves 
out  of  condition  in  the  spring.  Poultry  keep- 
ers too  often  assume  that  as  the  warm  weather 
approaches  they  must  feed  light,  when  the 
fact  is  that  the  hens,  because  laying  heavily 
require  as  much,  or  more,  food  than  in  cold 
weather. 

What  Part  of  the  Kgg  Does  the  Chick 
Come  From?  (M.  C.  S.)— "  What  part  of 
the  egg  does  the  chick  come  from,  and  what 
does  it  live  on  during  incubation?  I  supposed 
it  came  from  white  near  or  on  the  yolk,  and 
lived  by  absorbing  the  yolk.  Am  I  right  or 
wrong?  It  doesn't  come  from  inside  the  yolk, 
does  it?  1  was  told  it  did,  and  don't  believe 
it?" 

Until  full  grown  in  the  egg  the  chick  does 
not  "  live  on"  anything  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term.  The  process  of  incubation  makes 
a  chick  from  a  fertilized  egg,  the  white  of  the 
egg  furnishing  the  material.  The  yolk  is 
absorbed  by  the  chick,  through  the  vent 
just  before  hatching,  and  furnishes  the  first 
nourishment  for  the  chick.  To  answer  Miss 
S.'s  question  fully  would  require  a  longer 
statement  than  I  can  give  here.  Will  try  and 
give  an  article  in  an  early  issue  of  this  paper. 

Does  Cooking  Food  Make  it  More 
Nutritious?  (C.  F.  M.)— "Are  the  follow- 
ing articles  made  more  nutritious  for  poultry 
by  cooking : — Corn  meal,  rice,  sweet  potatoes? 
What  change  takes  place  in  the  composition 
by  cooking?  Is  a  combination  of  one  part 
cooked  lice  to  three  parts  bran  balanced?  If 
not,  what  proportion  of  cooked  rice  and  other 
ingredients  would  be?  What  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  mix  with  cooked  sweet  potatoes? 
What  would  you  suggest  rather  than  to  cook 
the  above?  Is  there  a  change  takes  place  that 
will  apply  in  the  analysis  of  every  food  stuft' 
that  one  may  figure  out  from  the  raw  foods? 
Are  the  analyses  in  "Poultry-Craft"  of  raw 
foods  altogether?  " 

I  am  notable  to  give  Mr.  M.  at  present  the 
information  he  asks  about  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  food  by  cooking.  To  look  the 
matter  up  satisfactorily  would  take  consider- 
able time  which  I  cannot  spare  for  that  at 
present.  To  the  question  as  to  whether  food 
is  made  more  nutritious  for  poultry  by  cook- 
ing, 1  would  reply  that  there  is  no  conclusive 
evidence  to  that  effect.  In  fact  the  evidence  of 
rough  expeiiment  and  observation  indicates 
no  advantage  whatever  in  cooking  food.  Some 
people  claim  that  it  is  rendered  more  digest- 
ible and  the  food  elements  therefore  more 
quickly  available,  but  results  of  different 
methods  of  feeding  do  not  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  any  difference  in  feeding' 


Elm  Poultry  Yards, 

HARTFORD,  CONN.  -  ESTAB.  1888. 

America's  Finest  Poultry  for  Exhibition  and  Utility. 


ALSO  ANGORA  GOATS  AND  RAT  DOCS. 


UKDS   IN   MY  YAltns. 


CATAI^OGUIC   Fit  EE. 


Classified  Advertisements 

Classijied  aducj  iiscments  only  will  be  inscr({'d  fii  these  columns,  ayid  ?io  display  other 
than  the  initial  ivord  or  name  allowed.  No  advertisement  containing  less  than  TWO 
lines  will  be  acceptod.  All  parts  of  lines  will  be  charged  as  one  full  line.  ^No  limit  to 
nujyiber  of  hues  ad.  may  contain.  An  advertiser  cati  divide  his  copy  and  have  an  ad. 
nnderas  many  headings  as  he  wishes.  Cost  of  classified  advertising  will  be  at  a  uniform 
rate  of  25  cents  per  line,  each  and  every  insertion;  710  less  price  per  line  for  any  niun- 
ber  of  lines  or  tiyncs  ordered.  Copy  will  be  changed  as  often  as  desired  without  extra 
cost.  About  seven  ordinary  words  make  a  line.  Initials  and  figures  count  as  words. 
U  e  classify  the  headings  in  alphabetical  order,  the  value  of  which  arrangement  to  the 
advertiser  is  at  once  apparent,  enabling  the  buyer  to  immediately  locate  advertisements 
of  anv  particular  kind  in  which  lie  may  be  intereiied. 


ANDALUSIANS. 


BLUE  Aiiil.ilMsiiiMs  fxchisivolv. 
E.  L.  C.  Morsi'.  8204  (J'.i  liiH  Avi 


.  CliicaL'o.  111. 


BANTAMS. 


BANTAMses  VAK1ET1K.S.  See mv  winniiiKS 
at  New  York.  Syiai-iise,  ami  Solienectady.  Egtcs, 


$:j  lu  S12  iiei-  dozen. 


r.italu^riie 
Or.  I'help-.  c 


DAUK   AND  LKillT 
W'liite  aiid  Pan 
S3  per  12. 
sale. 


HltAHHIAS—  BlacU, 
'iK'liiii  Bantams.  E^'frs 
Cuckoo  Cochin  eg^t   $5  per  12.   Stock  fol" 
 \V.      Dariless.  Cliatliam,  N.  Y. 


BREEDING  STOCK. 


ALL  liKEEI>S  of  live  pure  bred  poultry,  pi;r- 
eons,  plieasauts.  turkeys,  rabbits,  Belgian'liares, 
cavies,  do^'s,  cats,  and  all  pet  stock.  A  complete 
list  in  our  large  l(i2-page  catalogue. 

Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
nep't  [.    2li  anil  28  Vesey  St..  New  York  city. 

CHARCOAL. 

CHAHCOAI-  is  a  blood  purifier  for  pcniltry.    \\  e 
prepare  especially  for  iliis  purpose  iu  the  proiier 
size  lor  all  poultry,  at  S2  i)er  100  llis..  freiglit  paiil. 

Thomas  &  Bros., 
 E.  Columbia  Ave,  and  Beacli  St.,  Fhila..  Pa. 

DUCKS. 


TAIMMOTH  fiiioroil  Muscovy  ducks,  iln--  sm- 
Imc.lcrs,  S1.50  each.     Black  ('iec|HT 
fowls,  lu'sl  of  layers  $1.5U  oacli.  Pair  Crecpci-  Han- 
tams  reasonable. '  Ben.  Klingpr.  Avindul'-.  Va. 

EGGS. 


EGGS 
W  yaud..lte,  fr 


$1  III  r 


Barre 
id. lite 
siltiui;  !.■ 


1  I'lyuKiulli  Koek,  Buff  and  While 
II  ln  i/.e  winners  an<i  utility  birds, 
R.  M.  Canipbell,  Kllswortli.  Me. 


CHOICEST  Black  .lavas.  S.  C.  K.  I.  Reds,  S.  C. 
AVhite  and  Bi-own  Legliorns,  each  from  finest 
sti'ains  in  America  Very  best  eggs  $2  per  15;  $3.50 
per  SO;  S4..W  per  4.').      Chas.  H.  File.  Kouseville,  Pa. 


FAVEROLLES. 


FAVEKOLLES,— evei  y  liiid  imported  from  best 
in  Europe;  no  scrubs  iu  my  pens.   E^gs,  S3  to  S6 
Iter  dozen. 

 Dr.  Phelps,  Glens  Falls.  N.  Y. 

FEEDING  METHOD. 


THK  NEW  inetho.l 
time ;  gives  broiler 
Directions  lOe. 


if   dry  feeding  s.aves  half 
in  8  weeks;  plenty  of  eggs. 
l>r.  Nollage.  Goshen,  Mass. 


GAMES. 


PIT  GAMK  fowls  and  Pit  Bull  Terrier  dogs. 
 .J<ilm  P.  Colby.  Newlniryport,  Mass. 


JAVAS. 


PKJZK  winning  lilack  .1  avas.clioicesi  coniblnaliou 
of  stauflartl  and  utility  stock,  first  prizes  at  Erie, 


Pa.,  this  winter.  Stock  for  sale. 

M.  Mallie 


E^'^'s  S2  per 

vs.  liincton.  X. 


 LAKENVELDERS.  

L.*KENVEL1)EKS,     "Shadcw   on  a  Sheet." 
W  onderful  layers  and  easy  10  keeii;  most  beauti- 
ful fowl  on  earth.   Eggs,  83  to  $(i  pei-  dozen. 

Dr.  Phelps,  (ilens  Falls.  X.  Y. 


LEGHORNS. 


1  f\  f\f\i\  •''KKTILE  S.  C.  White  Legh.uu 

Xvf  ^Vfvf  Vf  eggs;  8.^  per  cent  hatch  from  untested 
eggs  is  what  we  are  getting.  July  liatched  chickens 
will  lay  in  -January.  Unexcelled  iu  size,  slmpe,  color, 
and  standard  points.  Heavy  winter  and  summer  lay- 
ers. Eggs  from  our  best  pens,  $1  per  15;  $2  per  50; 
S3..50  per  100 ;  $0  |ier  200.    Siieak  quid;. 

 C.  A.  Stevens  &  Co  ,Box  3.  Wilson,  N.Y. 

C.  Br.  and  Buff  Leg's. 
Failing  F;irm.  T.aFargeville,  N.  Y. 


THOKOUGHBItKD 
Eggs  SI  .2.').  30,  " 


MINORCAS. 


1000 ;!! 


Niirllinp 


t>est  qualit\ ,  28  paire  cat.  Geo. 
R.  V.  D;2,  Raceville,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  CLASS   S.  C.  K.,  winners  at  Boston, 
I'an-Auiericaii,   New   York.   Stamp  for  cata- 
logue.    Mrs.  Geo.  E.  Monroe.  Box  A,  Dryden,  N.Y. 


BI.ACK  Minorcas 
13.  R.  I 


('lioice  stock  always.  Eggs  S2 
is;  Arlington  Ave..  Brooklyn. N.Y. 


ORPINGTONS. 


UNDISPUTED 
Square  (iaidm 
catalogue.  Willow  Hi 


h  pingtiin  Champions,  Madison 
winners;  send  U*jc  illustrated 
H,k  K.n  m.  Box  P,  Herlin.Ccnin. 


1  /lOri  f l-irge 
XsVfvfvf  St  r-iiig  hi  I  li^.  gran<i  shape  and  feathei  ; 
extralaveis;  ni  vi  r  liail  e-':;s  batch  beller.  S.C.and 
R.  C.  In  Buff,  White  and  Npangled  ;  also  S,  C.  BIk.  and 
rlubilep.  We  now  offer  choice  breeding  stock  both 
imported  and  Am.  bred  at  reasonable  prices:  hun- 
dreds of  strongchicks  running  on  free  range;  acres  of 
them,  growing  as  true  Orpingtons  should  grow. 
  A.  G.  Goiidacre.  Pleasant  dale.  N.  -I. 


PHEASANTS, 


PIGEONS. 


OEKEK  tor  ^ale  any  part  of  1,000  pair  of  imported 
Antwerp  pigeons  from  one  of  tlie  best  plants  lu 
Antweri).  Stock  guaranteed  to  give  entire  sattsfac- 
tion.  I  also  want  all  llie  squabs  you  can  sliip  us 
daily.  Also  Guineas  weighing  from  J  to  1  pound 
ea(^li,  and  old  ones.  Guarantee  top  market  price  day 
of  arrival.    For  price  and  particulars,  adiiress 

A.  Silz,  2H7  Washington  Street.  New  York,  N. \. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


B 


AKKED  Rocks,  eggs  SI  per  15;  SO  per  100. 

Willianis  &  >letlar,New  Brunswick,  N. 


BAIMtEI)  Rock  vearlin, 
n,  S2  to  $3'  each, 
cutter.  1).  R.  Gauiard,  P 


1 

X.^    1.  strain,  S2  to  $3  each.    Mann's  No.  7 


4  hens.  1  cock  ;  F. 

o.  7  bouu 
glikeepsie.  N.  Y. 


100 


WHITK  P.  Rock  veai  lings,  choice  slock. 

S.  A.  Bales.  Westboro,  Mass. 


POULTRY  FARMS. 


FULLV  equipped  ISacre  ) 
West  Kiugston,  Mass.  S 


'ULLV 

West  J 

r  huii>e;  ternis  reasonable. 


ouitry  farm  at  North 
room  furni.slied  dwell- 
•Kingst.iii,"  care  V.  V. 


FOR   SALE,    or    will    rem,    the    building  and 
machines,  :i.50  hens,  l.MO  chicks,  all  Bulf  Rocks 
A  good  chance 


Write  t. 
Dr.  I>.  1>: 


"ticnlars 
Wchsler.  Hillon.  N.  \. 


 POULTRY  PAPERS.  

AKE\'IE\V  that  reviews.  A  new  departure  in 
l»oulti  y  literature.  No  poultrynian's  rettding  is 
cnin.-leie  iiiilrss  it  includes  the  "Poultry  Review, 
Bustleloli,  I'a.    Sample  ciqiy  free.  

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

SUOVE'.S  Rhode  Isliunl  Reits  are  winners.  Nine 
fii  sts  lint  lit  a  piissiliii-  eleven.  Ros<.\  Single  and 
Pea  Combs,  also  lloudan-..  Eggs  S2  for  13;  $5  for  40. 
 Daniel  P.  shove.  Fall  Hlver,  Mas;: 

C^H  OIC'E  iiriz.e  wiiming  and  grand  .aj  ing  Rose  and 
/  Single  Comb  K.  I.  Ileds.    Splendid  color;  none 
better.   Slock  always.   Eggs  SS  jier  15;S5  per  30. 
 F.'-M.  S>  ntnics,   Winchester,  Mass. 

OUlt  KKDS,  Single  and  Rose  fNimbs,  have  won 
21  firsts  .-ind  seconds  and  2  cmis  tills  season,  in 
strongest  possible  competition.  Our  breeders  aic 
large,  correct  In  type,  aud  posiilvely  free  from  snmi 
or  white  111  undercolor.  Eggs  S2.  S3,  and  $5  per  13. 
Particulars  lii.illustrated  book  let  free. 
^  I.  W.  liean.  S<i.  Braintree,  Mass. 

R"  O.^K  CD  tin  K.I.  KEU  CLUB.  Represeiit- 
ativeclubfor  Itose  Comb  breeders  only.  Stale 
that  you  do  not  breed  Single  Comb  Reds.  By-laws, 
staiidaril,  aail  otiier  literature  sent  free.  It  is  time 
for  the  Rose  Comb  breeders  lo  get  together. 
Aildress  K.  D.  Baerma.i,  Secretary,  Dunellen,  N.J. 

RI.  llEDeggs  half  price  at  Red  Feather  Farm 
•   Fine  stock  for  sale    " '  " 


let. 


Send  for  Buckeye  boi  k- 
-Metc.ilt.  Warreii.  Ohio. 


CLARK  EAItlVI  R.  I.  Reds  are  hied  tor  buslmss 
and  profit.  Tliequalil\  and  ijiiantity  <if  our  pi  ul- 
try  aud  eggs  is  proof  of  this.    Send  for  clrcular  to 
  G.  li.  Clark,  Concord,  Mass. 


WANTED. 


WANTK1>,  sitnal 
^  oinit^  sin^^le  man, 
specialist,  tlntn»nj,Mit\'  jirac 
woik— stock,  horiiciilinn-.  i 


as  u'orkin;^  nianaf^er  hy 
poul try  and  waterfowl 
lical.  familiar  with  farm 
ic.    M.  E.  \\'.,  care  E.-P. 


WANTKI),   slea.ty  |M.sili..n 
I>lani  as  working'  mana^ier 
20  years  ex|>erience.  lieferences. 


1)11  ^'"()(|  pouUiy 
;  or  work  as  hand. 
■■Mills,"  care  F.-P. 


WANTKD,  situation  as  working.'  manafrer  of 
poultry  plant,  by  single  man  having'  had  eltrht 
years  ex|)erience  in  iucuhatiou,  hroodiuK  and  ponliry 
cullnre:  refer,  exchanged.     O.  care  Farni-Poull  i  y. 

WANTKI>»  position  under  up  to  dale  poullry- 
man  who  will  ippreciate  sober  painstaking 
yonug  man,  10  mos.  experience.  Ref.  as  to  characler. 
.   Address  ^■Peliahle."  care  F.-P. 

WYANDOTTES, 

SlL.Vfc;K  W  yaiMloiics  ihal  are  beautiful,  typical 
and  iiractical,  having  ]art.a'  oval  cenlers  laced 
with  black  that  is  black,  free  from  edging  brass  and 
smut.  This  is  why  we  won  all  firsts  at  Boston,  1901 
and  1903.  They  have  done  the  same  this  year  for  onr 
patrons.  We  are  hooking  eggs  now  for  delivery 
when  wanted.    Write.  J.  C.  Jodrey, 

 Box  A,  Danvers.  Mass. 

WHITIO  WYANDOTTKS  snow  white;  Barred 
P.  Uocks,  barred  to  the  skin.  Eggs  from  vig- 
orous farm  raised  stock  that  have  won  many  prizes 
the  past  five  years  in  good  companv  SI  for  13;  incuba- 
tor eggs  S6  for  100.  Crystal  Poultry  Farm, 
^  WasJ^iinglon,  N.  ^. 

WHITK  Wvandoties,  Triumpli  sirain. 
 W.  E.  IMack,  West  Woodsiock.  Vt. 

INCUIiATOK  KGGS.  My  specialty,  from  Dus- 
toii's  Wiiite  Wyandoites  only.  Vigorous  farm- 
bred  stock;  S5  per  100.  Book  now,  and  ship  when 
requiied.  Will  contract  for  your  season's  supply. 
Edward  E.  Tdng.  U.  No.  8.  SoiUh  Poiiland.  Maine. 

KKKTILK    While    Wyaiidoiie  e^-gs 


,000 


5,, 

100,  from  large,  blocky  tine  shaiied  birds,  yellow  legs, 
and  pure  while;  are  grand  las  ers  of  large  brown  eggs; 
Cockerels  S2.                      C.  A.  Stevens  &  Co., 
 ^  Box  4.  Wilson,  N.Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  a  specialty. 
 l^arnes  &  Woodlmr^  ,  Box  137,  Wenham,  Mass. 

J^IISI'ON'.S  Wli.Wvaiiibitte  eggs  $4,100.  Cata- 


J^GGs  from  liiiiiiirted  English  I; 


Kliin  i  l.imlln,  Taylorville.  III. 


iiig;  S20  per  100.  Golden  Phe^ 

E.  F.Conness,  Matiapa 


il  Huff  \\  \ 
ale :  lirst  i 


-^HITE 

E.  F.Conness,  Matlapaii,  Mass. 

To  say,  when  writing  Adverti5ers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARn-POULTRV,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 


,  S3  a  sil- 
a  sit  ting. 
I,  Mass. 


idotti  *.  this  year's  breed- 


s  for  s  . 

Wellsboro  Poultry  Yards,  Welleboro',  Pi|, 


10O4 
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value  beoall^«  articles  are  i-ooke.l,  half  cooked, 
or  raw.  Average  re^uits  seem  lo  be  lUe  same 
on  the  same  quautity  of  fooil  uo  matter  how- 
prepared.  The  aualyses  iu  "Poultry-Craft" 
are  all  of  raw  articles  except  beef  scrap,  pork 
scrap,  auil  ilried  blooi). 

I  h:ive  never  had  occasioD  to  use  either  rice 
or  sweet  potatoes  for  poultry  except  the  little 
that  may  go  out  m  the  table  scraps, —  have 
never  fed  either  iu  quantity  large  enough  to 
make  it  necessary  to  study  their  best  combina- 
tions with  other  articles.  Both  are  starchy 
foods.  Ion-  in  protein  or  flesh  forming  matter, 
and  low  also  in  fals.  I  should,  if  experiment- 
ing with  them  in  food  combinations,  begin  by 
using  a  good  deal  of  corn  meal,  and  also  of 
beef  or  pork  scrap  in  the  mixture  with  either 
rice  or  potatoes  and  bran,  or  with  both  of 
the»eand  bran.  Perhaps  some  other  southern 
readers  can  tell  how  they  have  fed  these 
articles. 

Age  Chicks  Should  Roost.  (G.  U.  S.) 
— "Uow  old  should  chicks  be  before  1  provide 
roosts  for  them,  and  should  I  use  an  open 
front  roosting  coop  now?  " 

The  ageat-which  chicks  should  loost  varies. 
The  small  breeds  will  often  begin  to  roost 
before  being  weaned,  the  larger  ones  may  not 
roost  until  nearly  full  grown.  I  always  like  to 
have  them  roost  as  early  as  they  show  any 
inclination  to  do  so.  (Frequently  put  au  old 
hen  or  two  in  a  pen  with  chicks  to  set  them 
the  example),  because  they  do  not  crowd  so 
when  roosting,  and  keep  cleaner.  Generally 
Leghorns  will  begin  roosting  at  six  to  eight 
weeke;  American  varieties  eight  to  twelve 
weeks;  Asiatics  at  four  or  five  mouths.  Put 
your  chicks  in  open  front  roosting  coops  as 
soon  as  weaned  at  this  season.  Give  them  a 
sanded  or  littered  floor,  if  floor  is  of  boards. 
If  floor  is  of  earth,  grade  it  up  to  above  the 
level  of  the  sills,  that  chicks  sitting  on  the 
floor  may  not  make  sore  or  callous  spots  on 
themselves  by  rubbing  on  the  edge  of  the  sill. 
Then  put  a  roost  four  inches  wide,  about 
eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  floor,  so  that  those 
that  want  to  can  roost. 


Starving  Young  Chickens. 


Special  Prizes  for  White  Wyan- 
dottes  at  5t.  Louis. 

The  American  While  Wyandotte  Club, 
Martin  F.  Delano,  sec'y,  Millville,  N.  J., 
iiflcrs  to  members  the  following  cash  specials 
ti>  be  awarded  at  the  Universal  Exposition  of 
1904,  at  St.  Louis,  3Io.,  as  determined  by  the 
best  records  made  in  the  awards  in  the 
regular  classes  for  White  Wyandotles  by  the 
official  judge,  provided  that  each  exhibitor 
makes  not  less  than  two  exhibits  in  each 
section  in  which  he  competes,  viz. : 

I5t.  2d.  3d. 

Cock,  •$.50         $10  $5 

Cockerel,         t25  10  .5 

Hen,     .  10  10  5 

Pullet,  10  10  o 

Pen,  20  10  10 

Display,  25  15  10 

Com|>eii(ion  for  display  specials  to  be 
limited  to  parties  making  at  least  two  exhib- 
its in  each  section,  and  the  prizes  will  be 
awarded  to  the  exhibitors  making  the  three 
highest  scores,  first  pi  ize  to  count  10;  second, 
S,  third,  6;  fourth,  5;  fifth,  4;  sixth,  3; 
seventh,  2;  breeding  pen  prizes  to  count 
twice  as  many  points  as  single  birds.  In  case 
of  a  tie,  the  party  exhibiting  the  largest 
number  of  birds  in  all  sections  to  win. 
•Sterling  silver  cup. 
tSilver  cup. 


Special  Prizes  for  Light  Brahmas 
at  St.  Louis. 

The  American  Light  Brahma  Club,  John 
Kumbold,  Baltimore,  Md.,  sec'y,  oBers  to 
members  the  following  special  prizes  to  be 
invarded  at  the  Universal  Ex|)Ositlon,  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  as  determined  by  the  best  records 
made  In  the  awards  in  regular  classes,  viz. : — 
Display  Light  Brahmas,  Silver  cup. 

Display  Light  Brahma  Bantam,     Silver  cup. 

The  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  tlie  exhibitor 
m  iking  the  highest  -cores,  first  prize  to  count 
10;  second,  8;  third.  6;  fourth,  5;  fifth,  4; 
•ixili,  3;  seventh,  2;  breeding  pen  prizes  to 
Munt  twice  as  many  points  as  siivgle  l.ir.K. 


EN'EKYONE  has  heard  the  story  of  the 
minister  prone  to  make  exaggerated 
statements  in  the  heat  of  his  eloquence 
who  made  au  arrangement  with  one 
of  his  deacons  to  give  him  a  signal,  by  shaking 
his  head  whenever  the  minister  made  a  state- 
ment which  seemed  to  him  to  need  modilica- 
lioii.  The  first  occasion  to  put  the  plan  into 
operation  came  when  the  minister  referred  to 
the  story  of  Sampson  tying  fire  brands  between 
the  tails  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pairs  of  foxes, 
and  turning  them  loose  in  the  grain  of  his 
enemies. 

The  preacher  paused  lo  retn  irk  that  some 
might  think  it  a  difficult  matter  to  tie  the 
animals'  tails  together  with  a  torch  between, 
but  in  that  country  in  those  days  foxes  bad 
tails  three  yards  long. 

The  deacon  shook  his  head. 

The  preacher  remarked  that  on  reflection  he 
would  modify  that  statement  and  say  the 
fo.\es  had  tails  two  yards  long. 

The  deacon  still  shook  his  head,  and  the 
preacher,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  staled 
that  on  further  reflection  he  would  say  the 
fo.\es  had  tails  a  yard  long. 

Still  the  deacon  shook  his  head. 

The  preacher  leaned  out  over  the  pulpit, 
and  directly  addressing  the  deacon,  said, 
'■Brother  Blank,  I  won't  take  ott' another  inch 
if  you  shake  your  head  off." 

The  story  is  suggested  to  my  mind,  by  con- 
trast, by  seeing  how  in  the  face  of  general 
ridicule  of  the  absurd  proposition  that  chick- 
ens ought  not  to  be  fed  until  72  hours  old,  and 
are  injured  by  feeding  earlier,  Mr.  James 
."shackleton,  instead  of  modifying  his  views  to 
suit  the  facts,  magnifies  them  as  if  in  defiance 
of  criticism.  He  now  gravely  declares  that 
"chickens  kept  fairly  warm  are  likely  to  be 
all  the  better  even  if  they  do  not  get  any  food 
for  five  or  six  days  after  hatching." 

He  is  not  yet  really  sure  of  this.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  has  tested  the  matter.  Tie 
seems  to  have  learned  what  he  knows  about  it 
by  the  "light  of  reason."  A  man  told  him 
how  successful  he  had  been  in  rearing  a  lot  of 
chicks  shipped  from  a  distance  (not  stated) 
which  chicks  he  had  not  fed  until  24  hours 
after  he  received  them.  Later  he  put  100 
White  Wyandotte  eggs  in  a  machine,  had  a 
very  poor  hatch,  and  nearly  all  the  chickens 
(lied  within  a  week.  The  other  speculations 
as  to  the  possible  causes  for  this  need  not  con- 
cern us.  Most  of  us  know  that  a  poor  hatch, 
especially  a  poor  hatch  in  an  incubator,  is 
likely  to  give  chicks  which  have  a  hard  strug- 
gle to  live  to  maturity,  and  also  know  that 
there  are  numerous  possible  causes  for  chicks 
dying. 

Jlr.  Shackleton  dismisses  all  of  these,  and 
concludes:— "It  seems  quite  possible  that  the 
While  Wyandottes  all  died  because  they  were 
fed  too  soon."  But  before  arriving  at  this 
conclusion  he  tells  why  be  thinks  chicks  may 
be  all  the  better  if  not  fed  for  five  or  six  days. 
The  party  who  sold  the  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  chicks  "sends  newly  hatched  chicks 
unfed  to  any  place  in  the  United  States— and 
perhaps  in  Canada  for  anything  I  know— that 
he  gets  an  order  from.  *  •  •  He  sends 
chicks  unfed,  and  not  to  be  fed  till  they  reach 
their  destination,  which  is  sometimes  five  or 
six  days  distant  by  express." 

Just  "  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  "  in  his 
own  statements,  Jlr.  S.  ought  to  have  cited  a 
few  instances  of  actual  shipments  to  points 
five  or  six  days  distance  from  the  place  the 
chicks  were  hatched.  There  may  have  been 
such  cases,  though  I  do  not  know  of  a  shipper 
of  new  batched  chicks  who  has  shipped  to 
points  more  than  two  days  distant.  1  freely 
admit  that  I  don't  know  how  long  a  voung 
chick  can  be  kept  without  food  without  being 
injured.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  chick  kei>t 
dark,  warm,  and  quiet  might  live  for  some 
days,  and  not  seem  to  have  been  seriously 
injured  by  the  privation.  I  know  that  1  once 
accidentally  starved  a  hen  for  about  two 
weeks,  and  that  with  less  than  two  weeks  of 
good  care  she  was  in  gooil  flesh  and  layini; 
again,  but  I  imagine  that  most  hens  would 
have  died  in  less  time.  The  limit  of  the  time 
a  chick  or  hen  can  do  without  food  is  not  a 
mutter  which  it  Is  of  any  use  to  anyone  to 


There  is  absolutely  no  more  danger  of  hurt- 
ing a  chick  by  feeding  too  soon  than  there  is 
of  well  fed  hens  eating  too  much  meat.  The 
normal  chick,  which  properly  absorl)S  and 
assimilates  the  yolk,  does  not  eat  for  from 
about  twenty  to  forty-eight  to  sixty  hours 
after  hatching.  The  latter  limit  is  infre(|uent. 
LTsiially  the  chick  is  ready  to  eat,  a  little,  at 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty-si.v  hours  old,  but 
it  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  fiml  some  chicks 
that  do  not  respond  at  all  to  the  call  of  the  hen 
to  feed  until  two  days  old,  though  the  food  is 
right  there  before  them. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  with  chicks  which 
have  not  properly  absorbed  the  yolk,  the  crav- 
ing for  nourishment  leads  the  chick  to  take 
food  earlier  than  a  normally  hatched  chick 
would,  but  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  it  was 
taking  food  too  early  that  killed  the  chick. 
The  chick  would  have  died  early  in  any  event, 
and  though  it  is  a  matter  beyond  demonstra- 
tion, it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that,  had  the 
chick  taken  no  nourishment,  death  would 
have  come  sooner. 

Big  Demand  for  a  New  Product. 

Editor  K.vK.M-I'ofl.TKV  :— I  wish  through 
the  columns  of  Fahm-Poultry  to  notify 
poultrymen  contemplating  using  Harding's 
Uncle  Sam  (iranulated  Milk,  that  I  am  over- 
sold, and  cannot  promise  the  food  before 
July  loth. 

Since  my  ad.  appeared  In  the  June  1st 
issue  of  F.\1!M-Pol'LTRY,  the  demands  have 
exceeded  the  supply,  Inil  new  machinery  is 
being  installed  in  the  difl'erent  factories,  and  I 
will  be  able  to  take  care  of  my  friends  in  the 
near  future.  An  ad.  in  Fak.m-Poi'LTRY 
seems  to  reach  the  class  desired.  Wishing 
you  success,  I  am. 

Yours  very  truly, 

GKOKGE  L.  H.tRDIXG. 


The  rush  of  the  Breed- 
ing Season  is  about  over, 
and  the  time  is  now  at 
hand  to  lay  in  your  sup" 
ply  of  Breeding  Stock 
at  cut  prices. 


We  can  sell  you  stock  of  most 
all  standard  breeds. 


Exmoor  Farms 

LEBANON,  PA. 


COMING  ? 


Well,  I   sliouM   >ay  they  were,   my  youu;; 


Chicks  iie\ er  iloiie  lietler  llian  this  treason,  aiit] 
quality  shows  in  every  line.  If  iiiteresled  fnriher 
jusl  send  your  wauts  lo  HEADQUARTERS. 

We  can  and  prefer  lo  sell  all  our  stock  diret.-t. 

ARTHUR  G.  DUSTON. 

SPECI.\LIST. 
223  East  Main  St., 

Marlboro,        -  Mass. 


FOR 

MILLVILLE'S  JULY  SALE. 

Pi  iced  low  to  close  quickly,  Muil  avoid  crowdiog  our  summer  quarters.  Same  birds  will  be  worth  at  least 
50  per  cent  niore  iu  tlie  fall. 
\Vc  offer  in  Barred,  Huff  and  White  P.  Rooks  ,  Buff  and  White  Wyandottes  :  — 
30  COCKS  AT  S3  TO  So  E.4CH. 

300  UKNS    .\T  81.50  TO  S3  KACH. 
In  Pekin  Ducks  :  —  „ 

250  UK.4KliS  AND  DUCKS  AT  SI  K.\CH. 

Reiiieii)l>er.  we  guai  antee  every  bird  we  sell  to  be  satisfactory,  or,  it  cau  be  returned  at  OUR  expeuse.  aud 
we  will  clieeilullv  refund  vourmoney. 

Prompt  orders  directly  from  this  ad.  will  save  time,  and  secure  first  choice.  Our  iruarautec  w  ill  protect 
you,  and  we  hope  to  receive  your  order.  MILLVILLE   POULTRY'   FAR.M  CO.. 


M.  F.  DELANO.  Presl. 


Box  r,  Millville.  N.  J. 


I  You  Can  Save  Moiiey 


Aud  iret  tlie  creaiu  of  the  Poultry  Papers  by  lakiuft  advantage  of  tlie 
following'  roniliin:iliou  otU  r.  which  will  t)e  oneii  f'>r  a  liuiite<l  time. 


Sl.OO 
.50 
.50 


FARM-POULTRY, 

Semi- monthly, 

RELIABLE  POULTRY  JOURNAL, 

Monthly. 

POULTRY  KEEPER, 

Monthly, 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  .25 

Monthly^  

$2.25 

WK    WILL    SKM>    YOl    ALL    H>1  R    P.\PKHS    ONE    PULL  YEAR. 

For  Only  $1.25 


Willi  these  four  Paiwrs  to  keep  you  iu  loucli  wltli  everyiliius  concerning  iMiultry  keeping  in  ^ 
tbe  East  aud  Weti.  aud  by  i>roiierly  aiiplying  (lie  information  otn.tiued  from  ilieni.  1*4  slioul.l  ■ 
prove  lo  lie  a  sui->essful  and  satisf:iolory  year  for  you. 

Seiul  ori!er  and  remittaniH-  t<> 

FAH3I-P01  LTKY  TI  B.  CO.,      -      WosUm,  3Iass. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARA\'POtLTRY,"  will  benefit  jou  ~ please  them  —  and  help  us. 
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rir.  Abel  Stevens  and  White  Rocks. 


IN  the  Miiy  15  issue  of  this  paper  we  called 
attention  to  a  statement  by  Mr.  Abel 
Stevens,  of  Wellesley,  Mass.,  in  the  New 
England  Poultry  Journal,  in  which  he 
claimed  to  have  been  the  first  to  breed  While 
Plymouth  Kocks,  and  posed  as  the  godfather 
of  all  White  Rocks,  and  the  most  important 
factor  in  popularizing  them.  The  New  Enrj- 
land  PduUry  Journal  for  June,  just  to  hand, 
contains  the  following: 

"InourA|>ril  15  Issue  we  printed  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Abel  Stevens,  of  Wellesley,  Mass., 
in  which  he  made  the  claim  of  having  origi- 
nated the  White  Plymouth  Rock.  He  sets  the 
date  at  1872,  four  years  licfore  the  date  Mr. 
Frost  (whose  claim  as  originator  is  recognized 
throughout  the  woi-ld)  got  his  first  while 
sports  from  Barred  Rocks.  Editors  Robin- 
son, of  Faum-Poultry,  and  Bates,  of  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Journal,  discredit  Mr.  Stevens' 
claim,  and  ask  for  more  explicit  details.  We 
have  written  to  Mr.  Stevens,  and  not  receiving 
reply,  telegraphed  on  the  9th,  urging  him  to 
make  reply. 

"In  response  to  our  lettir,  Mr.  Stevens 
stands  by  his  claim  as  originator  of  the  White 
Plymouth  Rock  (see  April  Journal),  and 
under  date  of  June  12th,  writes  again  : 


"'The  full  history  of  this  breed,  and  the 
date  of  its  origin  was  given  by  me  in  the  April 
number  of  New  England  Poultry  Journal, 
and  has  been  published  in  several  poultry 
papers  for  more  than  30  years.  In  the  '80s 
the  first  'White  Plymouth  Rock  club'  was 
formed,  a  standard  for  the  breed  adopted,  and 
a  full  account  published  in  many  papers.  The 
'Stevens  strain'  was  originated  some  five  years 
before  friend  Frost  ever  saw  a  white  'sport,' 
and  has  been  disseminated  all  over  the  world, 
and  is  the  foundation  of  many  of  the  so-called 
strains  of  the  present  time.' 

"No  one  will  dispute  Mr.  Stevens'  claim  if 
he  can  produce  good  evidence  in  support. 
Our  readers  expect  more  in  the  way  of  detail, 
and  we  think  Mr.  Stevens  has  a  plain  duty  to 
perform  in  this  direction." 


If  the  facts  are  as  Mr.  Stevens  states  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  refer  to  the  particular 
papers  which  published  them.  It  is  entirely 
too  late  in  the  day  for  anyone  to  come  forward 
with  new  statements  about  the  origin  of  the 
White  Plymouth  Rock  unless  they  can  sub- 
stantiate their  statements  better  than  Mr. 
Stevens  does. 


More  About  Fruit,  Grass,  and  Inten- 
sive Poultry  Culture. 


EDITOR  Farm-Poultry:— I  have  read 
your  comments  with  interest  In  the 
June  15ih  issue  regarding  my  letter, 
and  have  no  doubt  that  you  are  cor- 
rect In  most  that  you  claim,  and  still  I  am 
skeptical  on  a  few  points— one  in  particular 
which  I  would  like  to  have  you  comment  on 
further.  You  say  you  doubt  whether  fruit 
can  be  raised  as  profitably  in  hen  yards  as 
outside  them,  owing  to  tlie  fact  that  too 
much  high  fertilization  shortens  the  life  of 
the  tree.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  however,  that  this 
same  high  fertilizalion  produces  much  better 
fnilt,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  it— much  more 
and  better  In  every  way,  so  that  one  could 
aft'urd  to  shorten  the  life  of  the  tree  and  then 
be  way  ahead?  When  I  said  In  my  previous 
letter  that  I  combined  fruit  and  grass  farming 
with  the  poultry  business,  I  should  have 
explained  further  regarding  the  grass  part  of 
it.  The  way  we  do  it  is  to  collect  the  manure 
from  the  droppings  platforms  during  the 
winter  and  fall  and  store  it  In  an  outhouse 
built  for  that  purpose.  Early  in  the  spring 
we  use  it  for  a  top  dressing,  and  it  is  surpris- 
ing how  much  we  have  and  how  far  It  goes, 
and  still  more  surprising  are  the  results 
obtained.  That  Is  the  way  we  combine 
Intensive  poultry  farming  with  grass  farming. 
I  can't  say  just  the  exact  amount  of  manure 
we  use,  but  we  had  enough  this  spring  to 
cover  at  least  twelve  acres  of  grass  land.  S. 


are  given  a  range  over  all  the  grass  land  they 
can  use, after  the  first  crop  of  hay  Is  ott',  say, 
from  early  July  to  winter  weather,  some  four 
or  five  months,  they  fertilize  this  land  with 
the  daily  droppings,  leaving  the  night  drop- 
pings and  winter  collections  to  be  used  on 
other  land.;  they  have  the  benefit  of  good 
grass  range,  and  the  arrangement  makes  it 
possible  to  save  labor  in  caring  for  the  fowls. 
It  is  also  possible  to  pasture  cows  with  fowls 
on  such  land,  and  if  desired  one  can  take  a 
second  crop  of  grass  from  a  part  of  his  land  in 
late  August  or  September  and  still  have  sev- 
eral months  use  of  this  land  for  chickens  and 
pasture.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  use  all  the 
land  alike.  As  the  chickens  grow  Ihey 
require  more  and  more  room,  and  a  little 
planning  will  enable  one  to  use  each  possibil- 
ity in  his  combination  to  best  advantage  in 
connection  with  the  others. 


Mr.  S.'s  question  about  the  advantage  of 
forcing  fruit  trees  by  high  fertilization  is  one 
I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  definitely.  If  I 
were  I  should  not  have  said  that  I  "doubted," 
but  would  have  stated  my  view  more  pos- 
itively. In  general,  1  do  not  believe  in  the 
policy  of  forcing  the  greatest  possible  pro- 
duction in  the  shortest  possible  time.  In  a 
poultry  yard  so  stocked  that  the  sod  in  it  was 
pretty  well  preserved  at  all  times,  there  would 
probal)ly  be  no  excess  of  fertilizer  working 
Into  the  soil  to  the  detriment  of  the  trees,  but 
ill  small  yards  heavily  stocked  and  always 
bare  and  often  very  foul  the  case  is  difTerent. 
It  was  such  conditions  as  these  that  I  had  in 
mind  wlien  I  said  that  fruit  growing  could 
not  well  be  combined  wii h  intensive  poultry 
keeping  (on  the  same  land)  on  a  scale  lo  make 
the  fruit  growing  an  important  feature  of  the 
combination.  The  Idea  Is  to  put  In  fruit, 
coveiing  a  large  area,  then  distribute  the 
fow's  through  ihe  orchards  to  the  benefit  of 
both.  This,  however,  will  not  be  Intensive 
poultry  keeping. 

Similarly  with  regard  to  grass  farming.  To 
use  the  manure  from  the  fowls,  the  manure 
saved  from  the  fowls,  on  the  grass  land  is  to 
make  the  combination  only  In  part.  The 
fowls  help  the  grass  land,  but  the  grass  Uiul 
Is  of  no  advantage  lo  the  fowls.    If  the  fowls 


Two  of  Our  Mistakes. 

Brother  Robinson,  of  Farm-Poultry,  is 
usually  correct  when  he  attempts  to  talk 
poultry,  but  gets  wonderfully  mixed  in  his 
geography.  Recently  In  his  report  of  the 
Seattle  show  he  heads  the  article  with  the 
editorial  comment:  "All  cities  not  otherwise 
specified  are  in  Washington,"  and  then  heads 
the  awards  with  J.  C.  Murray,  Portland,  first 
on  B.  P.  Rock  and  cock.  Don't  believe  that 
Washington  wants  to  claim  Portland  or  that 
Portland  wants  to  claim  Washington,  though 
each  is  noted  for  claiming  everything  in  sight. 
Had  tliis  been  the  only  mistake  we  would 
have  kept  silent,  but  in  a  very  recent  issue  be 
is  dealing  out  Information  (?)  again  about 
VV^isliington  to  a  man  that  lives  at  Walla 
Walla,  and  informs  liim  that  as  Washington 
climate  Is  a  very  damp  climate  that  is  prob- 
ably the  cause  of  his  trouble.  Walla  Walla, 
with  a  yearly  rainfall  from  eleven  to  eighteen 
inclies,  can  hardly  be  called  a  dump  climate. 
Belter  study  up  your  western,  natural  and 
physical  geography,  Bro.  Robinson, — North- 
west Poultry  Journal. 


We  don't  profess  to  know  all  about  every 
locality  in  every  state.  In  fact  our  idea  of 
Wasliingioii  climate  was  liased  on  reports  of 
numerous  friends  who  had  visited  parts  of 
tlie  state,  and  on  Information  of  correspond- 
ents at  different  points.  As  Mr.  Mintoii  is 
<loiibtless  aware  we  were  not  trying  to  give 
the  Washington  correspondent  information 
on  I  lie  geography  of  his  locality,  but  trying  to 
give  him  some  about  poultry,  and  the  refer- 
ence to  climate  was  incidental. 

Assuming  that  Mr.  Minton  knows  his  own 
state,  we  cheerfully  accept  (he  correction,  but 
condole  with  Walla  Walla  people  on  the  scarc- 
ity of  water  in  that  section,  for  to  our  think- 
ing a  place  is  better  off  with  a  little  excess 
railier  than  with  a  shortage  of  water.  A  sur- 
plus is  easier  to  handle  than  a  shortage. 

The  other  error,  a  mere  clerical  one  by  the 
cIpi i<  who  makes  up  the  lists  of  awards.  Is  too 
trivial  lo  call  for  comment. 


NEWS  N0TE5. 

The  Rochester,  (Minn.)  Poultry  Association 
will  hold  its  second  annual  show,  Dec.  13 — 16. 
George  D.  Holden,  judge.  Louis  E.  Nietz, 
Sec'y. 


The  Jefferson  County  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association  will  hold  its  sixth  annual 
show  at  Nortonville,  Kans.,  Dec.  26—29.  C. 
H.  Rhodes,  judge.    E.  W.  Kaufman,  Sec'y. 


The  next  annual  session  and  show  of  the 
Central  Missouri  Poultry  Association  will  be 
held  at  Fayette,  Mo.,  December  13—16,  1904. 
C.  H.  Rhodes,  judge.    Chas.  G.  Miller,  Sec'y. 


The  Middlesex  County  Poultry,  Pigeon  and 
PL't  Stock  Association  will  hold  its  next  show 
in  the  Town  Ilall,  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  Jan. 
10—13,  1905.  Judges,  Card  and  Nichols.  W. 
J.  Kieft,  Sec'y. 


Messrs.  Harry  A.  Waldron  and  C.  E. 
Twombly  have  formed  a  busicess  jiartnership 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Eastern  Poultry  and 
Pigeon  Supply  Co."  They  are  located  at  32 
Hawley  St.,  Boston,  and  will  do  a  general 
business  in  all  kinds  of  fanciers'  supplies  and 
stock. 

H.  A.  Nourse,  of  Pleasant  View  Poultry 
Farm,  Barre,  Mass.,  offers  for  sale  his  entire 
White  Wyandotte  stock,  as  he  proposes  to 
give  all  bis  attention  in  the  future  to  White 
Plymouth  Rocks.  The  lot  of  Wya«dottes 
offered  includes  all  the  pick  of  his  mature 
stock,  and  many  nicely  started  chicks.  Here 
are  bargains  for  some  one. 


Dr.  II.  P.  Nottage,  of  Goshen,  Mass.,  is 
advertising  a  new  roup  remedy  called  '  'lodo- 
ken."  He  says  it  is  a  tried  and  true  remedy 
that  has  been  used  by  physicians  for  years  for 
croup,  asthma,  bronchitis,  etc.,  that  some 
physicians  who  keep  fowls  report  remarkable 
results  from  its  application  for  roui),  and  he 
has  therefore  decided  to  introduce  it  among 
poultry  keepers. 


Readers  interested  in  grass  culture,  one  of 
the  things  every  poultry  farmer  ought  to  be 
and  every  farmer  is  interested  in  should  have 
Prof.  W.  P.  Brook's  article  on  that  subject  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  for  May.  It  can  be  obtained 
by  applying  to  J.  Lewis  Ellswoi  tb,  Secretary 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  State  House,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Beaver  Hill  Farm,  Beaver,  Pa.,  is  sending 
out  a  circular  advertising  a  special  sale  of 
Wyandottes  and  Orpingtons.  T.  E.  Orr,  the 
proprietor,  is,  as  is  generally  known,  super- 
intendent of  the  poultry  department  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition.  The  duties  of  this 
position  will  keep  him  away  from  home  from 
August  until  after  winter  sets  in,  and  so  will 
seriously  Interfere  with  disposal  of  stock 
through  fall  and  early  winter.  In  order  lo 
meet  this  condition,  and  reduce  stock  to  the 
winter  capacity  of  the  plant  before  winter, 
Mr.  Orr  makes  special  inducements  to  early 
buvers. 


The  Niagara  County  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association  will  hold  its  next  show  Dec.  8 — 14, 
at  Lockport,  N.  Y.  This  association  was 
obliged  last  winter  to  cancel  Its  dates  because 
of  smallpox  in  the  town.  The  members  bad 
to  go  down  in  their  pockets  to  pay  expenses 
of  preparation  for  the  show,  but  their  courage 
is  good,  and  they  promise  a  better  show  than 
ever  next  winter.  Messrs.  Bicknell  and  Brace 
will  place  the  awards.  W.  Geo.  Walker, 
sec'v. 


The  Erie,  Pa.,  Show. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania  Poultry,  Pigeon,  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  held  at  Erie,  Penna.,  April  29, 
1904,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:— 

Wm.  Sapper,  pres.;  A.  J.  Church,  1st  vice- 
pres. ;  C.  F.  Webster,  2d  vice-pres. ;  F.  E. 
Thompson  ;  sec'y,  Geo.  Sapper,  treus.  Execu- 
tive committee,  A.  E.  Raymond,  chairman, 
Wm.  iHamilton,  A.  E.  Bletheii,  Wm.  Beck- 
man,  Z.  B.  Lytle,  F.  Schellang,  C.  C.  French. 
The  association  will  hold  its  ninth  annual 
exhibition  on  Dec.  6—9,  1904,  and  have  been 
fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  the  well 
known  poultry  judge,  Mr.  W.  R.  Pierce,  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  association  has  held  eight  consecutive 
and  satisfactory  exhibitions,  but  will  endeavor 
to  make  this  year's  show  a  record  breaker 
and  to  that  end  have  decided  to  pay  all 
premiums,  both  regular  and  special,  in  cash. 

All  inquiries  will  be  promptly  answered  if 
addressed  to 

Fred  E.  Thompson,  Sec'y. 
451  West  10th  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 


liesl  gra<i»*  for  poultry 
fee<l.  liest  and  clieapest 
siR-llb  known  $1.25  hbl.;  6 
hItt.atSl.  Dis.in  quantilv. 
XHli;  KNOWLKS-LOMBAKI)  CO., 
Guilford,  Conn. 


SEA  SHELLS 


R£LIANC£  STRAIN 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

A  few  cocks  and  liens  for  sale. 

D.  LINCOLN  <)HI{,  Orrs  Mills,  N.  T. 

IODOKEN  =  ROUP -ANTITOXIN 

lodoken   dissolves   tile   false  niembi-ane 
of  ROUP,  ami  cures  rattlin;^  iu  tlie  throat. 
50  CKNTS. 

lODOKEN  CO. 


COSHEN,  MASS. 


White  Wyandotte  Sale. 

Our  entire  stock  of  lliis  v.ariety,  two  coclts,  sixteen 
liens,  the  pick  of  ilie  whole  llock,  and  seventy  fti'ow- 
iUK  chicks  hateiied  in  -Mai-eh,  April  and  May,  from 
tlie  best  pen  we  ever  owned.  A  chance  to  secure  a 
flock  seldom  equaled  at  a  low  price.  It  will  pay  to 
investigate. 

PLEASANT  VI KW  FARM, 

H.  A.  Nourse,  I'rop.  Box  A,  Barre,  Mass. 


Warren's  Natural  Asplialt    .Sand  Surfaced 

H.  O  O  r*  I  JNT  o 

Makes  ;i  fmislKM.1  lii  av- 
el    roof  wliicli  in-vtr 
needs  paiiiiiii^'. 
V^i'  our  (liniip-prtKjf 
Asphalt  Slu'iithings 
iiKiik'  i)i  wool  ffll  . 
U'lile    for  catulogiie 
and  sjimples. 
WARKEN  CHEMICAL  and  MFG.  CO., 
30  Battery  Fl.,  New  York. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

Prize  Winners  and  Heavy  Layers  Combined 

At  the  great  show  at  Spriu^riield.  with  eight  birds 
entered,  five  were  honored  by  1st  prize. 

Judge  T.E.Orr  pronounoed  oui-  Isi  prize  pen  belter 
than  he  liad  ever  seen  in  N.  Y.  show.  At  South 
Frarain^ham  we  got  the  cream  ineiuchng  1st  and  2d 
pens.  300  females  and  males  for  sale. 

F.  P.  PULSIFEK  &  CO..  Natick,  Mass. 


Doctors  recommend  them  for  Bilious- 
ness, Sick  Headache,  Constipation,  all 
Liver  and  Bowel  Complaints.  They 
cleanse  the  blood  of  all  Impurities. 
Mild  In  their  action.  Of  great  benefit 
to  delicate  women.  One  pill  Is  a  dose. 
Thirty  pilla  In  a  bottle  enclosed  In 
wood— 25  cents  .  six  bottles,  $1.00.  Sold 
everywhere  or  sent  post-paid, 
i.  S.  JOHNSON  &  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES  1 


OF   EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Prairie  State  Iiicubatois  and  Brooders.  Prize,  ('hanipion,  Ohl  H'>nie- 
stead  and  Kuss  Brooders,  Drinking  Fountains.  Caponizing  iDstrumenls, 
Sprav  Pumps,  WliitewasliinK  Macliines,  Powdei' and  Liquid  Lice  Killers, 
O-ndition  Powders,  \Vire  Netting,  Dog  Cakes,  and  Dog  Medicines, and  every 
iliiiig  necessary  for  breeiting  and  l  earing  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock. 

Our  Inimeose  Illustrated  Catalogue  gives  a  complete  list.  It's  Free.  Send 
for  "ne. 

EXCELSIOR  WIRE  &  POULTRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  DEPT.  I. 

W.  V.  RUSS,  Prop.      36  &  28  Aesey  St..  NEW  YORK  CITV. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  -SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 
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HARKET  REVIEW. 


BOSTON. 

fFrom  5oj/i.it  Produce  Ma-  te:  Report,  June  20,  19C4] 

Eggs. 

Ri'cripts.  Cases. 

ReteipU  today    8,007 

S:iiue  day  last  year   7,370 

liei-eipls  6  days   2,0,563 

Same  time  last  year   3?i,S48 

Receipts  are  lilierul,  and  there i>  uo improve- 
ment in  the  general  condition  of  the  market. 
Western  tirsts  are  hard  to  sell  at  over  17c.  as  a 
rule,  and  174c.  is  an  extreme  price  for  selected 
»tock  from  northern  sections.  Dirties  hold 
sleady,  best  marks  at  H^c.  Storage  packed 
very  quiet. 

lioslon  Fruii  ami  Produce  Exclianirr  OIBcial  Quota- 
lions. 

Quotations  at  Mark. 

Fancy  hennery  22.  M 

Me.,Vt.  y.ll.  and  York>tateexira>21.  M 

Me..Vt.,  and  N.  H.  Iir>ts  mSi 

York  state  lirsts  ®184 

Micliig:in  extras  ®1S 

Western  firsts,  northerly  sections    .  .®I74 

Other  western  first*  ®17 

Western,  fair  to  good  IGi.® 

Western  dirties  lo..ffU.i 

Western  checks  10.  .«12 

Storage  Packed: — 

Michigan  firsts  ■SIS 

Western  firsts  ®174 

Dressed  Poultry. 

Receipts  two  day>  -iW  packages. 

Same  lime  last  year  540  " 

Receipts  6  days  1,S15  " 

Five  days  last  year  1,.524  " 

Receipts  were  (airly  liljeral  today,  and 
choice  marks  of  western  fowls  are  having  only 
a  moilerate  sale  at  124ffil3c.  Western  broilers 
very  rarely  good  enough  to  bring  over  23c., 
and  some  ordinary  lots  range  down  to  20c. 
Fresh  turkeys  dull,  best  lots  at  14®15c.  Old 
cocks  selling  generally  at  9c. 

Searliy  ducks  quiet  at  16®17c.  Broilers 
lower. 

Fresh  Killed  Northern  and  Kastern.— 

Fowls,  choice   15..® 

Fowls,  common  to  good   13..®14 

Green  ducks     lb   16.  .®17 

Nearby  Broilers  :— 

Choice  3  to  3i  lbs.  to  pair,  ^  lb  28.  .®30 

Squab  broilers,  1  lb.  ea.,     pair.... 65.  .®75 

Pigeons,  choice  ^  doz  $1.S.5®$2.00 

Pigeons,  common  to  good  1.00®  1.50 

Squabs,  choice  large,  r  doz  2.50®  3.00 

Western  Iced  — 

Turkeys,  choice  15.  .® 

Turkeys,  common  to  good  fe*  lii  13.  .®14 

Fowls,  choice  ^11  124.®13 

Fowls,  common  to  good  Il..®12 

Broilers,  3  lbs.  and  over  to  pair  ^ib.20.  .®23 

Old  cocks  ^  lb   9..® 

Pigeons,  choice  ft  dozen  il.75'a)f2.00 

Pigeons,  com.  to  gooil  ¥*■  doz  1.00®  l.oO 

Western  Frozen :. — 

Turkeys,  Xo.  1  18..®19 

f'hickens.  goo<l  to  choice  14.  .®16 

Broilers,  14  to  2  lbs  19.  .®20 

Broilers,  over  2  lb-  17.  .®!8 

Fowls,  choice  13. .® 

Live  Poultry. 
Eastern  fowls  are  easier  and  have  to  be 

-trirtly  choice  to  bring  124c.    Receipts  of 

l  uirkens  increasing,  and  most  sales  at  20®23c. 

Fowls  ^  lb  12..®124 

Roosters  r  lb   8.  .® 

Spring  chickens,  2  lbs.  and  over  ^lb.20.  .®23 


NEW  YORK. 

Krom  The  Producers'  Price  Current,  June  H.  \90i]. 

Eggs. 

Receipts  today,  21,366  cases;  last  six  days, 
s6,612  cases;  previous  six  days,  99,030  cases. 
The  market  is  without  material  change. 
Receipts  continue  heavy,  but  the  proportion 
of  fine  to  fancy  goods  is  not  large,  and  the 
demand  for  such  seems  to  be  about  equal  to 
the  supply.  For  the  medium  and  lower 
grades  It  is  still  necessary  to  name  very 
a'tractive  prices  to  find  any  sufficient  outlet. 
Fine  marks  of  northern  graded  goods  are  sell- 
ing generally  at  17c.,  with  occasional  lots  of 
exceptionally  choice  4'--  higher,  and  a  few  of 
the  finest  Michigans  reaching  18c.  But  there 
Is  a  large  part  of  the  supply  for  which  164c. 
has  to  be  accepted,  and  many  lots  still  have  to 
go  at  l.')4616c.  Dirties  are  more  plenty,  and 
It  Is  easier  to  find  choice  lots  at  the  quotation. 

To  say,  when  writ 


N".  Y.  -Mi  rcjuiilo  E.\oliange  Official  Quotations. 

Quotations  at  nar1<. 

Nearby  fresh  gathered  extras  li*doz.  ®19 

Nearby  fresh  gathered  lirsts  174. ®18 

Western  fresh  gathered  extras  ....174.®18 

Western  fresh  gathered  firsts  164.®17 

Western  fresh  gathered  seconds.  .154. ®16 
Kentucky  fresh  gathered  seconds.  .15.  .®154 
Tenn.  and  other  .southern  seconds.  .144.®15 

Southern,  inferior  12. .®14 

Wesfu  fresh  gathered  dirties  No.  1  14.  .®144 
Wesfn  fresh  gathered  dirties  No.  2  124.®13 

Checked  eggs  9.  .®12 

Dressed  Poultry. 
Receipts  today,  2,168  packages;  last  six 
days,  8,878  packages;  previous  six  days,  7,179 
packages;  corresponding  six  days  last  year, 
3,489  packages.  Quite  a  little  delayed  fre.-h 
poultry  came  in  late  yesterday  and  this  morn- 
ing, but  meeting  very  little  demand.  Fowls 
are  plenty,  and  outside  of  a  little  speculative 
demand  for  freezing  purposes  the  market  is 
very  dull  and  the  tone  weak  and  Irregular. 
Western  chickens  in  liberal  supply,  nearly  all 
lots  average  small  in  size,  and  with  a  very 
slow  demand  prices  are  weaker  and  very 
irregular  with  few  lots  good  enough  to  exceed 
20c.,  and  very  small  range  down  to  IGSlSo., 
though  occasional  well  grown  and  plum|) 
reach  22«23c.  for  dry  picked,  and  21  and  22c. 
for  scalded.  Long  Island  spring  ducks  con- 
tinue slow,  and  prices  a  shade  easier.  Tame 
squabs  more  plenty.  Frozen  roasting  chick- 
ens and  broilers  continue  in  good  demand, 
but  other  frozen  have  only  a  moderate  outlet. 
Turkeys,  western, hens  average  run  14.  .®15 
Turkeys,  western,  toms  average 

run   13..®I4 

Turkeys,  common   12.  .®124 

Broilers,  Phila.,  34  to  4  lb.-,  to  pair, 

per  lb  32.  .®35 

Broilers,  Phila.,  3  lb.  and  under  to 

pair,  per  II  25.  .®30 

Broilers,  Penn.,34  to  4  li>s.  to  pair, 

fancy   28.  .®30 

Broilers, state  and  I'a.  mixeil  sizes. 22.  .®24 
Broilers,  Penn.,under3  lbs.  to  pair, 

per  lb  18.  .^20 

Broilers,  western,  large  dry  picked20.  .fl23 
Broilers,  western,  large  scalded...20.  .®22 
Broilers,  western   and  southern 

small   16..®18 

Fowls,  western  dry  picked,  aver- 
age best  '.   ffll2 

Fowls,  western   scalded,  average 

best   ©12 

Fowls,  southern  and  southwestern 

dry  picked,  average  best   'S12 

Fowls,  southern  and  southwestern 

scalded,  average  best  ®12 

Fowls,  fair  to  good  1 1 .  .fi  I U 

OKI  cocks,  r  lb   Ti:  ,s 

Spring  ducks,  L.I.  and  eastern,?*  lb.  'd  1.14 
Spring  ducks.  .Jpr-ey,  Pa.  fiml  V;i.. 

fancy    ®154 

Spring  ducks, -Jersey,  Pa.  ui.d  Va., 

fair  to  good....'  14.  .ft  15 

.Squabs,  prime  large  white,  W  doz.|2  aWi$  >  T-i 

Squabs, mixed, doz  225®  237 

Squabs,  dark,     doz  1 50®  1  62 

Frozen : — 

Turkeys,  bens  No.  1   ©19 

Turkeys,  toms  No.  1  104.®,20 

Turkeys,  No.  2  14.  .ft  15 

Broilers,  dry  picked  19.  .ftiO 

Broilers,  scalded  16.  .®IS 

Chickens,  roasting  soft  meat,  fancy. 16.  .®18 

Chickens,  average  No.  1  1.14.  .®15 

Ducks,  No.  1  12..S13 

Geese,  No.  1  11.  .©12 

Capons,  8  lbs.  or  over  each  per  lb.  .  .®20 
Capons,  5  or  6  lbs.  each  per  lb.  .,.,18.  .ft  19 

Live  Poultry. 
Receipts  today  included  8  cars  of  western,  1 
car  of  southwestern,  and  1  car  of  southern  by 
freight,  and  a  few  scattering  coops  by  express. 
Fowls  continue  exceedingly  dull,  and  in  large 
accumulation,  with  tone  weak  and  unsettled. 
Spring  chickens  selling  slowly,  but  held  about 
steady.  Roosters  very  dull.  Turkeys  in  light 
supply.  Ducks  and  geese  unchanged.  Live 
pigeons  dull  and  lower. 

Spring  chickens,  nearby     lb   ©20 

Spring  chickens,  southern  and 

southwestern      lb   ©is 

Fowls,  f-  lb   ©12 

Roosters,  f-  lb   ©  7 

Turkeys,  ^  lb   ©12 

Ducks,  western  avemge,  ^  pair..  70.  .©80 
Ducks,  southern  and  southwestern, 

pair  40.  .©00 

Geese,  western  average,  S>  pair...§l  00©S1  2.') 
Geese,  southern  and  southwestern 

average,  ^  pair  90®  1  00 

Live  pigeons,  ^  pair   ©S") 

ing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARAl- 


PHILADELPHIA. 

[From  official  market  report  of  tlie  Philadelphia 
Produce  Excliange,  June  21, 1904j. 

Eggs. — Receipts  today  11,515  crates.  Re- 
ceipts have  been  quite  liberal  during  the  past 
few  days,  but  offerings  of  strictly  fine  stock 
have  not  been  excessive,  and  prices  have  ruled 
steady,  with  a  fair  demand.  Many  of  the 
arrivals  are  of  unattractive  stock,  which  sells 
slowly  at  irregular  figures. 
Penna.   and    nearby,  returnable 

cases,  loss  ofT   ®184 

Western,  free  cases,  loss  oft"   ®184 

Southwestern,  free  cases,  loss  off.  .17.  .©18 

Southern,  free  cases,  loss  off.  15.  .©16 

Dressed  Poultry.— There  is  a  fair  demand 
for  fowls,  and  receipts  are  kept  well  cleaned 
up  at  ste.ady  prices.  Fine  good  sized  broilers 
are  scarce  and  wanted  at  full  prices,  but  ofl'er- 
ingsare  largely  of  undersized  and  unattractive 
stock,  which  has  to  be  sold  at  inside  quota- 
tions. 

Fowls,  fresh  killed,  choice   ©124 

Fowls,  fresh  killed,  fair  to  good . .  .114.®12 

Old  roosters   ©  8 

Broilers,  Penna.,  choice,  weighing 

3©4  lbs.  r  pair  30.  .©32 

Broilers,  nearby,  fair  to  good  20.. ©25 

Broilers,  western,  weighing  3©4 

lbs.  per  pair  25.  .©28 

Broilers,  western, smaller  sizes.. .,15.  .©20 

Squabs,  white,  r  dozen  $2  00©S2  50 

Squabs,  dark,  ^  dozen    1  25®  1  50 

Live  Poultry. —  Receipts  of  fowls  and 
chickens  are  more  liberal,  and  the  market  is 
weak  and  lower,  under  a  light  demand  and 
general  pressure  to  sell.  Ducks  are  in  small 
supply,  and  quiet  at  former  rates. 

Fowls,  hens   ©12 

Old  roosters   ©  8 

Spring  chickens,  weighing  14  and  2 

lbs.  each  23.  .©25 

Spring  chickens,  smaller  sizes  17.  .©21 

Ducks, old  10.  .©11 

Ducks,  young  134- ©14 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Some  cliolee  tt*st«d  breeding  slock  now  rfa/Iv. 
The  kind  that  will  hreed  stronK,  vigorous  prize  wm- 
iilug  birds.  Prices  rij:hl,  and  satisfaction  ffuarand  e«i. 
J,  VV.  KAND.AI.L.  Canobie  Lake*  N.  U. 

Irisli  Terriers  Ironi  pedigreed  stock  ff>r  sale. 


★ POULTRY  PRINTING 
'\  Our  business  adveriised  one  liundred  tinK-s 
will  ni()re  ihati  repay  cost.   Letter  lieads  or 
envelopes  7f>c.;  cards  GOc.  per  100,  postpaid. 
Samples,  etc.,  2c. 
JOHN  ESGEL,  JR..  90  Komorn  St.,  Newark.  K.  J. 


S.C.W.LEGHORNS 

1000  Laj  iiig  nen^;  10  years  experience:  great 
egg  inoUucer:-;  make  fine  Broilers. 
H.  FELL.  Cedar  Brook.  X.  J. 

FEATHERS 

■AlKl 

Poultry  Supplies. 

Consigments  of  feathers  solicited.  Poultry  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds.  Send  for  price  list  and  fjiiautity 
discouuls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

EMPIRE  SUPPLY  CO., 

9  \Vasbmglou  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The 

Roof  that  Lasts 

For  stables,  bams,  houses 
and  shecis  there  is  do  roof- 
ing that  excel3 

PAROID 

Ready  Roofing 

in  economy  and  durabil- 
ity. Don't  confuse  it  with 
clieap,  flimsy roofinga.  It's 
the  kind  that  lasts.  Any 
one  can  put  it  on.  Com- 
plete roofing  kit  free  with 
each  roll.  Send  for  free 
sample  and  book  on 
"Building  Economy." 

F.  W.  Bird  &  Son, 

E.Walpolt,  Mass.    Chicago.  III. 


FRENCH  GERM  DESTROYER" 


pree  Sample 


We  want  cases  of  Roup.  Canker.  Scaly  Leps.  etc. 
Price  $3.00  per  jral.   Express  cbarges  paid. 
SOBEKINE  CHEMICAL  CO., 
1006-8-10  Market  yt.,  Gloucester,  N.  J. 


Tuttle's  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Won  at  New  York  —  sucond  cock,  tifth  licii,  tii  st  cockerel,  fourth  aii<i  fifth  pullet  on  six  entries.  .All  firsts 
except  two  in  past  four  years  at  Hartford.  .Silver  Cup  for  hest  display  at  Sprinfrfleld.  .Mv  females  as  well 
as  males  are  red  —  not  buff.  Eggs  from  exhibition  stock,  $.3  per  15;  utility  $1  per  15;  S.5per  100. 

Send  for  Circular.  ROBERT  C.  TUTTLE,  Hartford,  Conn. 


STRICTLY 
AUTOHATIC 
THROUGHOUT 


The  Cyphers  Guaranteel 

baclcedby  every  dollar  we  have  in  the  world  is  made  to  you,  r>ersonilly.   It  says  th^VOU 
will  hatch  a  larger  percentage  of  healthy.  vigoruLis  chicks.  w:th  less  oil,  less 
attention, less  trouble  and  moresatisfaction, in  a  genuioe  patented 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR 

thanin  any  other  make  or  you  get  your  money  back.  The  genuine  Cvphere  is  the  only  rat- 
ent  diaphragm,  non-moisture,  self-ventilating.  self-regulating  i  ncubatr  r.  Adopted  and  en- 
dorsed by  36  Government  Experiment  Stations  and  used  bv  more  leading  p.iultr>men  than 
all  other  makes  combined.  Catalogue  free  i  f  vou  name  this  paper.  -\d dress  nearer' .  n^  .e 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.   BuHalo.  N.Y..  Chicago,   Boston.   New  York. 


Plymouth  Farm's  New  Catalogue 

OF 

BTJFI^^,  B^I^XIET)  «iicl  WHITE 

PLYMOUTH  IlOCIiH 

Printed  in  colors  true  to  life.      Mailed  free. 

PLYMOUTH  POCLTRT  F.VKM  CO.,   Box  F.   York.  Pa. 


Marked  for  Life 


Are  Ihe  chickens  marked  by  this  harniy  Htilc  insimmont.  A  recortl  of  the 
chicks  from  each  mating  shoiiU!  be  kept."  that  ihev  mav  1h*  easilv  rwosniztsl. 
and  ihe  method  iisnally  adopted  is  thai  of  punching'  a  small  bole  iD  toe  web 
of  the  foot.  For  this  purpose  uothiuK  is  so 


Simple 


Practical 


Cheap 


As  the  poHltrv  marker  we  offer.  As  there  .^re  two  wehs  in  e.>oh  fo.it.it  is 
possililo,  with  tills  marl;er,  to  ri-.-idily  iiUiitify  the  cliii-krns  from  Ifi  different 
matings  of  e.toli  breoii  or  yariely.  .\  pri»teetiou  asralnst  ctntniHcitions  an*l 
loss  of  yalii.ihli' birds.  Tlioiis.'iiids  in  use  and  giving  entire  s.itisf.iciioii.  \Vc 
mail  ONK  .'>I.\KKKK.  imstajrc  preiMid,  for  ontv  35  cents:  or  .% 
markers  for  Sl.OO.  St  inl  cisli  orsLnups  to 

FARM-POULTRY  PUB,  CO.,    Boston,  Mass,  I 

POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them  -and  help  us: 
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Keeping  Food  By  Chicks. 


WE  read  ofttimes  about  care  of  chicUs 
l)y  various  writers  for  the  different 
poultry  papers.    Most  of  tbem  say  : 
"Dou't  overfeed  the  chicks;  keep 
them  a  liltle  Iniiigry,  always  looking  for  some- 
thing; feed  often,  but  feed  a  little  at  once,"  and 
such  like  advice. 

Did  anyone  ever  know  a  Mfe  growing  chick 
eat  too  much,  —  eat  more  lli:  n  it  wanted?  I 
think  not,  unless  it  had  been  starved  for 
several  hours  beforehand,  and  then  I  doubt  if 
it  would  eat  more  than  it  could  take  care  of 
in  the  way  of  assimilating  or  digesting  the 
food. 

Who  can  afford  the  time  to  feed  a  chick  or 
any  numlier  of  cliicks  every  hour  or  as  of  ten 
as  they  want  to  eat  by  giving  just  a  little  food 
at  a  time?  Who  ever  saw  a  chick  that  was 
kept  a  little  hungry  grow  feathers  out  and  do 
as  well  as  the  chick  that  had  food  where  it 
could  eat  nearly  every  minute  in  the  day? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  spend  time  to  feed 
every  hour  during  the  day,  but  dishes  can  be 
so  arranged  with  feed  in  them  that  the  little 


chicks  can  go  and  eat  at  pleasure,  wiLhout 
being  able  to  get  into  the  dish  and  soil  the 
food.  You  will  find  with  a  dish  arranged  in 
this  way  with  a  brood  of  12  or  1.5  chicks  there 
will  be  but  few  minutes  In  the  day  but  what 
some  of  the  chicks  will  be  found  pecking 
away  at  the  feed.  A  little  chick  can  eat  but  a 
little,  but  it  is  a  constant  eating  of  this  little,  a 
never  get  hungry  or  crying  for  something  to 
eat  chick  that  you  will  find  outgrows  the  kept 
hungry  bird.  With  a  dish  arranged  so  the 
chicks  can  eat-  at  will  without  being  able  to 
get  into  the  dish  and  soil  the  food,  it  requires 
much  less  time  to  care  for  them,  three  times  a 
day  being  sufficient.  If  I  remember  there 
was  a  good  illustration  of  such  a  dish  in  Farm- 
Poultry  some  time  in  the  past. 

In  i-earing  100  or  more  chicks,  with  many 
people  time  is  an  object,  but  with  a  little  care 
in  arranging  feed,  dishes, etc.,  lots  of  time  can 
be  saved,  and  give  the  chicks  all  the  care  thev 
need  to  have  them  grow  and  do  their,  best. 

C.  P.  Nettleton. 


Good  Laying  and  Good  Hatching. 


EDITOR  Farm-Poultry  :— I  read  near- 
ly every  lineof  yourinterestiug  paper, 
and  have  noticed  how  many  com- 
plaints have  come  to  hand  regarding 
the  small  hatches  that  our  friends  have  had 
this  spring.  Can  anyone  give  the  cause  of  the 
so  marked  want  of  fertility  in  the  eggs  this 
/ear?  I  think  it  was  caused  through  the  long 
and  severe  winter,  the  many  weary  days  of 
inactivity  that  our  stock  was  sulyected  to, 
that  is,  most  of  the  small  flocks  in  this  section 
of  the  country. 

I  myself  cannot  kick  at  the  results  I  have 
received  from  a  small  pen  of  Hose  Comb 
Rhode  Island  Reds  which  I  purchased  last 
fall.  I  bought  ten  Ijirds  as  an  experiment, 
and  kept  them  separate  from  the  rest  of  my 
stoclf.  I  fed  them  hot  mash  in  the  morning, 
rai.xed  grain  th6  rest  of  the  time,  but  gave 
them  plenty  of  very  warm  water  to  drink 
three  times  a  day.  From  nine  hens  and  a 
cockerel  we  had  seven  and  eight  eggs  a  day  all 
the  winter.  I  ought  to  have  said  I  gave  them 
a  large  quantity  of  straw  as  litter  to  scratch 
in, — so  much  that  they  could  lose  themselves 
in  it. 

From  this  pen  I  have  raised  113  young 
chickens;  the  eggs  proved  unusually  fertile, 
hatching  out  12  out  of  13  eggs.    I  lost  the  first 


brood  entirely,  as  I  had  them  out  in  zero 
weather,  and  I  fed  tbem  too  well  without 
giving  them  sufficient  room  for  exercise,  but 
the  last  13  broods  I  have  raised  on  an  average 
of  nearly  nine  chicks  to  a  hen,  so  consider  that 
a  good  average  for  the  13  mothers.  I  used 
Cyphers  chick  food,  and  have  not  lost  a  chick 
from  any  cause  except  cats,  which  have  been 
very  troublesome,  taking  four  in  one  night. 

From  experience  I  put  feed  and  plenty  of 
water  within  reach  of  tlie  hen  and  let  her 
alone,  as  the  hen  will  get  rattled  and  tread  all 
overthe  chicks  if  bandied  too  much.  I  cannot 
too  strongly  recommend  the  Rhode  Island 
Reds  as  a  strong  vigorous  fow'l  after  my 
experience  with  them,  and  some  of  my  neitil  - 
bors  l)egiu  to  think  so  too. 

I  hear  of  a  great  many  people  that  say  there 
is  no  money  in  poultry,  but  I  have  proved  to 
the  contrary.  Get  good  stock  to  begin  wi  h. 
Look  after  them  and  they  will  return  you 
three  dollars  for  every  one  spent  on  tbem. 
But  to  the  man  who  is  fond  of  a  good  time 
and  does  not  care  to  get  up  until  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning  I  would  say  :— Keep  out  of  the 
poultry  business,  for  to  raise  a  hundred 
healthy  chicks  in  your  spare  time  is  good  hard 
woi  k.  Arthur  S.  Croft. 

Rutherford,  N.  J. 


Word  for  the  American  Poultry 
Association. 


WE  do  not  suppose  that  the  best  friends 
of  the  American  Poultry  Associa- 
tion would  claim  that  it  has  done  all 
the  work  it  ought  really  to  do. 
It  is  our  firm  conviction,  however,  that  it 
has  accomplished  a  great  deal  more  than  it  is 
usually  givqn  credit  for,  and  many  of  the 
criticisms  aimed  at  it  are  about  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  the  mark. 

Its  members  and  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  advance  of  the  poultry  industry  should 
recognize  its  defects  as  well  as  the  good  work 
it  has  done. 

The  American  Poultry  Association  is  first 
of  all  the  custodian  of  the  Standard  of  Perfec- 
tion. Some  captious  critics  have  said  that 
this  is  all  the  association  has  done.  We  do 
not  admit  this,  but  if  the  association  did 
nothing  more  there  would  be  abundant  reason 
for  its  existence.  Whatever  else  the  associa- 
tion may  or  ought  to  do  this  must  remain 
always  its  most  important  work. 

And  this  work  it  has  done,  not  perfectly, 
but  well.  We  do  not  suppose  that  anyone 
will  seriously  deny  this.  And  in  this  work  it 
is  just  now  taking  a  long  step  in  advance.  We 
predict  that  the  new  Standard  will  be  a  work 
in  text  and  appearance  of  which  every  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Poultry  Association  and 
every  breeder  of  standard  poultry  will  l)e 
proud. 

We  fear  that  the  importance  of  the  Standard 


of  Perfection  is  not  generally  appreciated.  Its 
influence  is  far  wider  than  its  circulation. 
The  majority  of  the  breeders  of  pure  bred 
poultry,  we  regret  to  say,  do  not  own  a  Stand- 
ard. Perhaps  the  majority  never  saw  one, 
but  they  feel  its  influence,  nevertheless. 

We  venture  the  opinion  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  Standard  the  breeding  of  pure  bred 
poultry  would  be  utterly  demoralized.  Breed- 
ers would  simply  be  at  sea. 


wyGkoirs  s.  G.  Wh.  Leghoiqi 

Acknowledged  everywliere  THJi  WORLD'S  GREATEST  LAYING  STRAIN.  None  better 
ill  ST-iNDARD  QUALITIES.  By  our  30  years  ot  CONTINUOUS  BREEDING  AND 
SELECTION  we  luive  placeil  lliem  UNQUESTIONABLY  IN  THE  LEAD  as  tlie  MOST 
PROFITABLE  STRAIN  OF  POULTRY  IN  AHI  ERICA."  You  ASSURE  YOUK  SUC- 
CESS by  using  tliem  as  your  foundation  stocli.  Clioice  stock  lor  sale.  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ING in  auy  quantity  from  the  choicest  matings  at  $3  per  IS;  S3. 75  per  30;  S5  per  45  ;  SIO 
per  lOOo  Send  for  catalogue,  and  let  us  l;now  your  wants.  Address 


Aurora,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TRADE  MARK  y$\  REGISTERED 


JULY  I2.,I89S 


Its  horizontals  are  cables,  not  single  wires.    Note  how  they  are  locked  with 
the  strong  picket  posts.    No  slips  and  no  stretching  out  of  shape  with 

UNION  LOCK  Poultry  Fence. 

It  fits  uneven  ground  without  cutting.  Union  Lock  has  the  favor  of  poultry 
people  because  it  is  a  fence  that  lasts  and  doesn't  sag  or  pull  up  from  below 
when  stretched.  No  need  for  boards  to  stay  upper  and  lower  cables.  Small 
meshing  for  small  chicks — the  fence  for  all  fowls.  Made  in  our  Connecticut, 
Illinois  and  California  mills  to  secure  prompt  shipments.  Freight  paid  most 
everywhere.    Write  to-day  for  free  descriptive  circular. 


JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS, 


Boston,  Mass. 


It  is  our  opinion,  moreover,  that  if  the 
Standard  were  abolished  every  poultry  market 
in  the  country  would  feel  the  efl'ects  of  it 
adversely  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

Editor  Robinson,  ot  Farm-Poultry,  had  a 
somewhat  lengthy  editorial  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  his  paper,  in  which  he  sought  to  justify 
.  his  own  course  and  that  of  others,  in  staying 
outside  the  American  Poultry  Association. 

He  declines  to  enter  the  membership  of  the 
A.  P.  A.  because  it  has  not  done  the  work  he 
thinks  it  should  have  tlone,  and  he  sees  little 
prospectof  improvement.  It  must  be  admitted 
there  is  ground  for  some  of  his  strictures  upon 
the  association. 

But  Mr.  Robinson's  criticism  is  merely  nega- 
tive after  all.  If  he  has  something  positive  to 
ofler,  let  us  have  it. 

If  the  American  Poultry  Association  needs 
to  be  reformed  it  should  be  reformed  from 
within.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  self-evident. 
We  think,  however,  that  reformation  is  not 
the  word  that  should  be  used. 

The  association  needs  to  be  strengthened. 
It  needs  the  help  of  editor  Robinson  and  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  great  industry 
which  the  A.  P.  A.  represents.  It  needs 
more  earnest  work  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  already  members. 


And  we  think  it  needs  a  larger  vision  of  its 
opportunities.  We  think  no  member  of  the 
association  will  dissent  from  this  statement. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  that  the  asso- 
ciation ought  to  do  that  it  is  not  doing.  But 
we  are  not  going  to  outline  an  ambitious  pro- 
gramme of  work.  If  we  had  such  a  pro- 
gramme clearly  mapped  out  in  our  own  mind 
we  should  not  lie  anxious  to  spring  it. 

The  American  Poultry  Association  is  going 
to  undertake  larger  work  in  the  future,  we 
believe,  but  the  important  thing  now  is  to  do 
well  the  work  just  now  in  hand.  This  is  the 
only  way  in  which  it  shall  be  competent  to 
take  up  new  and  larger  work  later  on. 

The  A.  P.  A.  is  growing  in  strength  and 
power.  The  completion  of  the  new  Standard 
will  mark  a  red  letter  period  in  its  history. 

But  it  can  never  measure  up  to  Us  full 
opportunities  until  it  has  the  active  support 
from  the  inside  of  a  much  larger  number  of 
those  interested  in  pure  bred  poultry. 

The  association  has  the  field.  No  other 
organization  will  take  its  place.  Editor  Rob- 
inson, and  others  like  him,  should  not  wait 
until  it  is  more  worthy  of  their  support  before 
joining  if.  A  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a 
pull  together  is  what  is  needed. 

Can  we  not  now  have  an  era  ot  "peace  and 
work?"— T/ie  Poultry  Herald. 


PI  DDI  FY'Q  Whitewashing,  Spraying  and  Painting 
nil  r  LCI  V  Machine  saves  three  quarters  Time  and  Labor 

over  tlie  brush.  Fine  for  whitewashing  poultry  buildings,  bams,  fences,  cellars,  warehouses.  Will  whitewash 
Duildinjrs  or  spray  trees  any  height  by  using  extra  hose  to  elevate  spray.  Used  and  recommended  by  New  York, 
£lew  Jersey,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa.  Nebraska  and  Texas  State  Fair  Associations  and  the  followins  noted 
breeders:  U.  Rlishel,  Hope,  Ind.;  A.  G.  Duston,  Marlboro,  Mass.;  Meadow  Brook  Poultrv  Farm,  Dallas,  fa.  W.  B. 
Venn,  Sec  y  S.  Dakota  .State  Board  ot  Agriculture,  says:  We  ga-ve  all  our  State  Fair  Buildings  two  coats  with 
your  N  o.  7  machine.   It  is  a  complete  success— a  great  labor  saver. 

^Flin  11^  nHI  Y  ^  1  pledge  of  good  faith  and  we  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  one  of  our  No.  6,  8-gallon, 

y^l"**  UnL  I   vu  heavy  galvanized  steel  machines,  complete,  as  shown  in  cut.  with  10  feet  >5  incn 

nose, fine  brass  cylinder  pump,  8-ft.  extension  rod,  strainer  and  3  government  receipts  for  preparingwhitewash. 
PRICE— No.  6,  8-gal  size,  complete  as  above,  SI2.OO1  Irelnhl  prepaid,  S 1 2.75.  No.  7,  1 5-gal  size,  com- 
plete as  above,  916.00;  freight  prepaid,  S 1 5.75. 

Rippley's  Compressed  Air  Sprayers 

are  sold  under  a  guarantee  to  be  the  best  and  most  substantial  sprayers  on  the  market.  Have  safety  valve,  fine 
brass  cylinder  pump,  and  a  regular  Vermorel  spray  nozzle.   Seams  are  riveted  and  double  seamed. 
TCCTCn  Tfl  I  RC    DDCCCIIDC  Wedon't  claimtosellthecheapest  sprayerontheraarket.but 

lU  aij)  klJOi  rnCOOUnC  we  do  clalm  and  prove  to  have  the  best,  which  win  prove  the 
cneaiiest  ill  the  end.  One  or  :J  minutes  pumping  will  discharge  solution  in  a  mist,  covering  every  part  ot  foliage. 
Nothing  better  forspr.a.\  ing  trees  up  to  ih  feet  high,  shrubbery,  potatoes,  cotton  and  tobacco.  .Spraying  fly 
removers  and  lice  killers  on  stock.  PRICE— 4-gal.  galvanized,  S6,  same  size  copper  S7.  S  gal.  galvanized, 
S5.50,  same  size  copper  88.  i  foot  bamboo  rod  to  elevate  sprav,  75c;  8  toot  »1;  10  foot  81.50.  Aild  .Mc  to  above 
prices  and  we  will  pay  express  charges.  Our  100-page  catalogue  of  sprayers,  prepared  spraying  mixtures, 
cookers,  carts,  lice  killers,  churns,  etc. ,  mailed  free.  Manufactured  only  by 

Rippley  Hardware  Co.^  Box   12,  Grafton,  Bll. 

Eastern  Agents- Johnson  &  Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa.       Excelsior  Wire  PouUry  Supply  Co.,  New  Yoric  Cl!y 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM=POULTRV,"  will  benefit  you— nle^se  them  —and  help  us. 
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More  About 


Mr.    Leavitt's  Poultry= 
keeping. 


BLANCHARD'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


over  twenty  years,  with  results 
i>J  SliiKle  Cuiiilj  Wlilte  Let'li'iriis  In  existence 


EDITOR  Farm-I\>iltry:  —  A-  your 
rem:irks  followiiis;  niy  communioution 
on  page  256,  June  1st,  seemed  to  con- 
isin  »  request  for  further  information, 
1  Htiempt  to  supply  It,  Imt  lirst  I  want  to 
say  that  what  you  gave  as  P.  S.  was  not 
iutendetl  as  such,  ami  I  had  no  intention  of 
atlvertisinc  in  that  way. 

I  bei:an  with  hens  here  in  the  city  in  the 
spring  of  1S96.  Part  of  the  garden  was  too 
.".hady  for  plants,  so  I  liuilt  a  house  G  x  S  ft., 
and  yard  S  x  IS  ft.,  (yard  made  of  wire  and 
covered  with  the  samel,  and  put  in  nine  hens 
selected  without  regaril  to  breed.  l)Ut  such  as 
I  tliought  would  lay  well.  Kept  account  of 
^gs  and  market  prices,  and  in  a  year  they 
had  produced  eggs  enough  to  pay  what  I  paid 
for  them  and  the  material  to  build  house  and 
yard.  It  was  more  than  two  years  before 
there  were  two  days  in  succession  without 
some  of  them  laying;  then  came  one  of  those 
spells  which  no  one  seems  al)le  to  avoid,  with 
a  long  rest  in  the  winter. 

Later,  I  raised  some  Brown  Leghorns,  and 
two  winters  kept  sixteen  of  them  in  thai  small 
house  with  gooil  results.  Had  hens  of  thut 
breed  three  years  old  that  bad  never  been  fifty 
feet  from  where  they  were  hatched.  Sold 
these  old  hens  intending  to  get  pullets  of  the 
same  breed,  but  couKl  not,  so  took  another 
mixed  lot.  Some  of  these  died  with  roup, 
which  they  evidently  had  when  I  bought 
them,  but  the  survivors  did  well  under  my 
•'system"  of  treatment.  Have  had  my  present 
breed  only  two  years,  and  built  my  larger 
house  in  March,  1903. 

In  my  former  communication  I  made  no 
mention  of  the  cockerels  1  raised  last  year, 
which  brought  the  number  of  chickens  raised 
in  the  yard  there  named  up  to  fifty-four,  and 
some  of  these  dressed  six  and  a  half  pounds 
at  Thanksgiving,  (hatched  in  April). 

Each  hen  with  her  brood  has  a  coop  with  a 
yanl  aliout  4  x  12  ft., covered  to  keep  cats  out, 
and  the  chicks  are  kept  there  till  the  hens 


desire  to  wean  and  leave  them.  By  this  time 
tliey  are  too  large  to  get  through  the  wire 
fence,  and  are  given  the  run  of  the  remainder 
of  the  yard  in  which  green  slutT,  such  as 
mustard  and  radishes  has  been  kept  growini; 
for  them. 

You  probably  struck  the  keynote  of  my 
success  by  asking  how  much  time  I  spent 
with  them.  My  neighbors  say  it  is  the  care 
they  get  that  makes  them  do  so  well.  I  keep 
watch  of  their  motions,  and  can  usually  tell 
what  they  are  looking  for,  and  if  they  do  not 
find  it  I  supply  it.  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  enjoy  a  surprise  occasionally 
better  than  they  would  the  regular  boarding 
house  routine  in  which  they  would  know  just 
when  they  were  going  to  have  hash.  Variety 
and  changes  of  food  can  l>e  made  monotonous. 

I  am  well  aware  that  my  method  is  not 
applicable  to  cases  where  but  little  time  and 
attention  can  be  given  to  the  flock,  but  have 
proved,  to  my  satisfaction  at  least,  that  rules 
and  methods  and  assorted  rations  for  certain 
seasons  and  ages  are  t'Ut  a  poor  substitute  for 
watchful  and  intelligent  care  when  It  can  be 
given. 

Some  curious  facts  have  been  noted  in  the 
care  of  the  flock,  one  of  which  is  that  there  Is 
a  diflerence  of  opinion  among  hens  of  the  same 
breed  and  brought  up  together.  If  they  were 
governed  by  blind  instinct  we  would  suppose 
they  would  all  follow  the  same  course,  but 
this  season  I  have  had  two  hens  with  chickens 
in  adjoining  coops  and  yards,  only  a  board 
between  them,  and  one  hen  would  call  the 
chickens  to  eat  the  angleworms  I  threw  in, 
and  the  other  would  give  a  note  of  warning, 
and  the  worms  would  lie  there  and  squirm. 
Kow  the  hens  are  taken  away,  and  still  there 
is  a  diflference  in  the  eating  of  worms  in  the 
two  pens.  This  shows  that  early  teaching 
has  more  effect  on  chickens  than  on  human 
children.  O.  H.  Lf.avitt. 

Manchester,  N.  H. 


Light  in  the  Poultry  House. 


THE  first  poultry  house  the  writer  had 
charge  of  was  on  a  New  England 
farm,  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 
The  house  had  been  originally  built 
for  a  hog  house,  and.  In  accordance  with 
tradition,  had  only  small  wooden  slides  where 
windows  should  have  been.  The  building 
Itself  was  roomy,  but  there  was  an  insuffi- 
ciency of  sunshine,  and  the  habitation  of  the 
hens  was  anything  but  inviting  to  fowls  or 
humans.  The  darkness  hid  a  multitude  of 
mites,  and  these  mites  did  not  have  to  wait 
till  night  to  begin  their  attacks  on  the  fowls; 
they  could  begin  at  any  time  when  an  unfortu- 
nate hen  settled  down  to  lay  or  selected  a 
place  for  hatching  a  brood.  Once  In  a  while 
an  attack  was  made  on  the  armies  of  mites, 
when  they  were  found  clustered  under  every 
knot  in  the  roosts,  packed  solidly  into  every 
crack,  and  collected  under  stray  pieces  of 
board.  They  were  cleaned  away  as  a  matter 
of  course,  but  enough  were  always  left  to 
start  new  nations,  froiu  which  went  forth 
new  bloodthirsty  armies.  Had  there  been 
enough  light  In  the  bouse  things  would  have 
been  somewhat  different.  It  would  have  been 
at  least  easy  to  illscover  the  little  marauders 
before  they  had  multiplied  into  the  millions. 

Light  In  the  poultry  house  has  been  found 
by  the  writer  a  grent  help  In  keeping  the 
house  clean,  and  in  keeping  the  fowls  healthy. 
Probably  there  is  no  greater  assistant  to  the 
diseases  of  poultry  than  dark  and  damp 
linuses,  and  dark  houses  are  frequently  damp. 
Ill  recent  years  I  have  had  both  kinds  of 
experiences — those  with  the  hens  confined  in 
a  larye,  dry  and  light  house,  and  with  hens 
confined  In  a  dark  house  In  which  a  single 
window  looking  toward  the  setting  sun  fur- 
nished the  only  light.  Being  forced  to  use  the 
latter  building  for  an  entire  winter  I  found  it 
Impossible  to  get  It  thoroughly  dried  out 
after  a  rain  had  rendered  the  walls  damp.  By 
spring  some  of  the  fowls  that  hail  been  con- 
fined there  began  to  die  of  a  mysterious  dis- 
ease, rjid  apost  mortem  examination  showed 


it  lo  be  liver  disease.  Later  the  roup  broke 
out  ill  the  same  house,  and  this  dread  difiease 
continued  with  the  flock  for  months,  exacting 
a  heavy  toll  in  laying  hens. 

The  last  poultry  house  used  by  the  writer 
was  and  is  a  building  having  light  on  the  east, 
south  and  west  sides.  The  first  rays  of  the 
rising  sun  begin  the  work  of  drying  the  floor, 
and  the  midday  rays  complete  the  work.  The 
sunbeams  at  some  time  of  day  find  their  way 
into  every  part  of  the  house  and  all  becomes 
dry  and  bright  before  the  afternoon.  Some 
poultry  raisers  declare  that  it  Is  a  mistake  to 
have  too  much  light  in  a  poultry  house,  and 
say  that  a  dark  poultry  house  is  warmer  In  the 
winter,  as  the  glass  permits  too  readily  the 
loss  of  heat.  Doubtless  there  Is  something  in 
this  contention,  but  not  much;  as  I  have 
found  that  thermometers  placed  Inside  ami 
outside  such  a  house  in  winter  register  within 
two  or  three  degrees  of  each  other,  which  is 
also  the  case  with  a  well  lighted  poultry  bouse. 
Actual  experience  points  lo  the  well  llgliteil 
poultry  house  as  most  serviceable.  M. 

Keep  Your  Temper. 

Losing  his  temper  with  prospective  cus- 
tomers is  a  luxury  no  business  man  can  afl'ord. 
Nor  can  he  aflbrd  to  liave  his  employees  do  so. 
Courtesy  and  unfailing  afl"ability  should  be 
insisted  on  from  every  jierson  employed  by 
the  house.  The  mail  order  dealer  has  less 
excuse  for  letting  his  temper  get  the  best  of 
him  than  has  the  business  man  who  meets 
patrons  face  to  face.  The  tongue  is  sometimes 
an  unruly  member,  but  the  man  who  writes  a 
letter  has  time  to  think  the  matter  over  before 
sending  \t.—  Advertising. 


With  even  more  force  this  applies  to  dealing 
with  a  dissatisfied  customer.  No  one  w  ho  is 
selling  gooils  of  any  kind  can  att'onl  to  allow 
a  custiiiner  lo  remain  dissatisfied  unless  that 
customer  is  utterly  unreasonable.  Nothing 
hurls  one's  trade  like  the  condemnation  of  one 
w iio*e  reasonable  requests  for  adjustment  of  a 
difference  were  ignorcil. 


Are  no  experiment,  having  been  carefully  selected  and  bred 
that  justify  the  claim  that  they  are  the  greatest  layinK  strain  ■ 

No  labor  or  ex|>en>e  has  been  spared  in  building  iil>  and  perfectint;  this  strain,  and  while  ihe  rtrfulnc- 
tlon  of  large  pure  while  fancy  market  epgs  has  been  the  main  object.  STANDARD  QUALITIKS  HAVE 
NOT  BEKN  NK<;l,KCTKI).  'I'liey  are  large,  vignrnus.  active  and  handsome.  Good  winter  layers, 
and  keep  at  it  all  simmier.  I'uexcelh'd  for  introducing  new  hlooii.  or  as  fouudattoD  slock.  Ill,  circ. "free. 
WINNERS  AT  THK  NEW  YOHK  SHOW,  1903  AND  1904. 

NO  BETTEK  ANYWHKKF.  AT  ANY  PRICE. 
EGGS   FOR  HATCHING  —  82  per  15;        S3.75  per  30.        85  per45;        810  per  100. 

This  ad.  apiiears  moullily.  H.  J.  BLANCHARD,  Box  46,  Oroton.  N.  V. 


Banner  Lice  and  Vermin  Killer 

The  Greatest  I, ice  Killer  Known.  Perfectly  harmless  lo  chicks  or  fowls, 
but  instant  death  to  all  kinds  of  Vermin,   Never  fails.   Easily  applied. 

5oz,10c.;  15oz,2ic.;  48oz.50c,:  100  oz,  11.00.  If  sent  bymail  add  Ic. 
extra  for  each  ounce  for  postage,  162  jiage  Poultry  Supply  Catalo^e  free. 
Send  for  one. 

EXCELSIOR  WIRE  &  POULTRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  I., 
W.  V.  RCSS,  Prop.  26  &  28  Vesey  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITV. 


ORPINGTONS. 

To  learn  all  about  this  liandsome  and  useful  breed  of  fowls,  you  have  only  lo  send  for  a  sample  copy,  or  €0c. 
for  a  year's  subscription  lo  ibe  edilors  and  publisliL-rs  of  the 

ORPINGTON  POULTRY  JOURNAL,      -      WILLIAM  COOK  &  SONS. 

The  Originators  of  all  the  Orpington  Fowls,  (of  Orpington  House,  England  and  Joliannesourg)  ;it 
SCOTCH   PLAINS,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.  S.  A.,  Box  70, 
This  useful  paper  treats  on  "  Hints  lor  the  month,"  and  no  Poultry  Keeper  should  be  wiihont  a  copy.  It 
also  contains  a  full  list  of  our  Eggs  and  Fow  Is  for  sale  from  tlie  best  blood  obtainable.   We  supply  for  com- 
mercial or  exhibition  purposes,  at  moderate  prices.   Over  6,500  Cujjs  and  Prizes  w  on  by  us  all  oyer  tlie  world. 


200-Egg  Incubator  $  1 2 


The  wonderful  simplicity  of  the  Wooden  Hen  and  the  greatly  increased 
production  forced  by  il3  immense  sales,  makes  it  possible  to  offer  this  per- 
fect hatcher  for  Sl'i.80.  Self  regulating  and  guaranteed  to  hatch  as  large 
a  percentage  of  eggs  aa  any  other  hatcher  at  any  price.  Send  for  the  free 
illustrated  catalogue  with  14  colored  yiews,  CEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy, 


Trapping  Crows. 

Editor  FARM-rot'LTUV :  —  If  any  of  your 
readers  are  troubled  witli  crows  stealing 
chickens  let  them  fry  trapping.  It  is  the  only 
sure  cure  for  these  pests  that  I  know  of. 
Always  troubled  more  or  less  by  crows,  this 
year  proved  worse  than  usual,  so  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  check  their  depredations  if  by  any 
possibility  it  could  be  done.  Scarecrows  and 
the  like  have  fiilled  invariably  in  the  past,  so 
we  tried  to  shoot  them  otT,  but  w  ith  indifler- 
ent  success.  Next  I  dosetl  some  ei;<;s  with 
paris  green,  and  put  around  in  various  out  of 
the  way  places.  These  all  either  disappeareil 
or  were  eaten  on  the  spot,  but  I  failed  to  find 
any  dead  crow  s.  In  the  meantime  the  chick- 
ens continued  to  go. 

As  a  last  resort  I  set  a  fox  trap  baited  with 
eggs.  The  first  time  I  got  nothing  but  a  sprung 
trap ;  next  a  claw  and  six  inches  of  a  crow's 
leg  tendon;  and  the  third  day  a  crow  entire, 
and  also  one  the  day  following.  The  principle 
upon  which  the  cfticiency  of  this  method  rests 
is  that  a  crow  will  go  almost  anywhere  to  get 
an  egg.  Select  a  spot  where  crows  are  likely 
to  frequent,  and  make  a  small  enclosure  or 


arbor  by  sticking  bushes  into  the  ground. 
This  arbor  should  be  closed  at  the  top  and  on 
all  sides,  except  an  opening  in  front  large 
enough  for  a  crow  to  enter.  Directly  in  front 
of  this  opening  set  a  steel  trap;  then  put  one 
or  two  eggs  inside  the  arbor,  and  another  out- 
side for  liait.  The  first  crow  that  comes  along 
will  pounce  upon  the  bait  and  eat  it.  Then 
seeing  the  eggs  inside  the  enclosure  he  will  go 
in  after  them,  but  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a 
litindrcd  lie  will  never  reach  his  destination. 
If  he  does  get  in  he  is  sure  to  get  caught  when 
lie  comes  out,  and  his  cries  will  draw  a  crowd 
of  sympathizers.  If  alive  and  uninjured  the 
crow  can  be  taken  out  and  tied  to  a  stake  in 
some  convenient  spot  near  the  poultry  yard, 
where  he  will  continue  his  cries.  Aflcp'  a  lime 
he  can  lie  released  or  killed  and  hung  up  by 
the  leg  to  a  tall  pole  where  other  crows  can  see 
him.  If  this  Is  done  I  will  guarantee  that  all 
crows  will  keep  away  for  the  rest  of  the 
season.  It  they  don't,  and  l)egin  to  come 
back  again  after  a  time,  trap  another,  but  not 
in  the  same  jdace. 

Since  trying  this  method  I  haven't  seen  a 
crow  much  outside  of  the  woods. 

E.  r.  T.\Boi;, 


[consider  the  cockerels] 


And  instead  of  marketing  surplus  cwkerels  at  a 
time  \ylien,  at  5  or  6  lbs.  each,  they  bring  only  a  few- 
dollars  a  dozen,  lake  account  of  the  possibillfics  of 
greater  profit, 

AND 

CAPONIZE  THEM. 

At  a  comparatiyely  small  cost  for  Iiwl.  they  ran 
produce  ciiiio.is  weisUing  10  or  11  pounds,  au.l  wlii.-li 
will  net  them  12  to  16  cents  per  t^ound.  The  metlMHl  is 
very  simple  —  tlie  instructions  so  clear  —  that  with  .1 
little  pr.Hcticc  anyone  can  perforin  llieoiH-ration,  i  he 
demand  for  nice  large  capons  far  exowls  tlif 
snndy.  With  the  proiHT  liislmmenls,  cai>onizlng  is 
easy.  We  send,  postage pixiwiil,  a  splendid.  o>mpleie 
set  of  tlioronghly  reli.ible  instruments,  in  yeUei 
lined  case,  together  with  IuhA  of  instructions  m>W 
TO  CArONIZK,  all  for  only  $-.',Ti>,  t)r  we\yill  stud 
F,arni-roultry  one  year,  a  set  of  instruments,  and 
the  book  HOW  TO  CAPONIZE  .all  for  only  *:!.ro. 


Seiul  nu>nc\  order,  cash  or  stamps  to 

FARM-POULTRY  PUB.  CO., 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


To  say.  when  writing  Advertisers."  SAW  AD.  IN  FARH-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you-pUase  t  ;oir.— and  help  us. 
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Publishers'  A.nnouincements 

FARM- POULTRY 

Semi-rvIonthLly. 
Published  the   1st  and   15th  of    each  month. 


FARn-POULTRY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


JOHN  H.  ROBINSON,  Editor. 
Price,  One  Dollar  per  Year,  in  Advance. 
Six  Months,  50  Cents.      Single  Copies  Five  Cents.      One  Sample  Free. 

TAKK  NOTICE  :   Acl<i  lo  eacli  F.-P.  subscription, for  postage,  for  lielivcri-  in  Boston  or  sub-stations  of 
tlie  Boston  Post  Ullico,  also  to  foreign  countrifs,  48  cents  extra  to  yearly .  ami  24  cents  for  six  montbs.  Tbis 
rule  applies  whetber  a  subscription  is  straiglit  or  in  combination  with  oilier  p:ij>ers. 
Remit  by  P.  O.  or  Express  Money  Order,  cash  or  postage  stamps  in  registered  letter. 
DON'T  SEND  SMALL  CHECKS 
On  Banks  other  than  Boston  or  New  York   unless  you  add  10  cents  to  the  amount  to 
cover  cost  of  exchange.   We  cannot  receive  them  otherwise.  New  rule  of  Boston  Banks. 
Address  all  tetters,  and  make  all  payments  payable  lo  FAKM-POUI,TKY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Summer  St,,  Boston,  Mass. 

GKEKN   WKAPPER  : 

tiOD   ends  witb  tliat  issue. 


When  you  receive  Fahm-Poultry  in  a  Green  Wrapper  your  subserip- 
Tbercfore,  please  send  cash  $1.00  to  renew  —  for — 
We  Shall  Always  Stop  the  Paper  when  tlie  time  for  which  it  is  paid  has  expired;  so  that  to  avoid 
missin^<  numbers  all  should  renew  promptly. 

Change  in  Address  —  When  ordering  a  change  In  theaddress,  subscribers  should  be  sure  to  give  their 
former  as  well  as  their  present  address,  or  we  cannot  make  Ihechange;  our  list  is  kept  by  towns  first. 

Canvassers  Wanted  in  every  town  to  solicit  subscriptions.  Terms  sent  on  application.  Liberal  commis- 
sion paitl  in  cash.  Send  for  our  Terms  to  Agents. 


THE  -A-IDVEHTISIKfl-G- 

Is  30  Cents  per  Agate  Line  Each  Issue. 
Fourteen  Lines  in  every  Inch  of  single  column  space.    Seven  average  Words  make  one  line. 
LIBERAL  DISCOUNTS  FROM  ABOVE  RATE  according  to  space  used  within  a  staled  lime. 
Send  for  Rate  Card. 

KORMS  CLOSE.— Ads.  must  be  received  by  the  8th  and  23d  of  the  month  lo  insure  insertion  iu 
the  issues  of  the  15tb  or  1st,  respectively. 


Copyright- 

Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  Boston, 


1903. 

Mass.,  as  second-class  matter 


Prizes  for  Contributions. 

We  want  a  few  good  articles  describing  a  plant  on  which 
poultry  culture  is  combined  with  some  other  industry  or 
industries. 

FOR    THE   BEST  ARTICLE    ON    THIS  SUBJECT 
We  will  pay  a  CASH  PRIZE  of  TEN  DOLLARS  ;  for 

the  next  best  a  cash  prize  of  FIVE  DOLLARS.  For  other 
articles  available  for  publication  we  will  pay  at  our  regular 
rates. 

Each  article  must  be  written  by  the  proprietor  or  manager 
of  the  place  described,  which  place  must  be  in  case  of  an 
owner  managing  for  himself  the  place  from  which  he  makes 
his  living,  and  in  case  of  an  owner  employing  a  manager,  a 
place  which  is  paying  him  something  over  running  expenses. 
In  every  case  poultry  must  be  an  important  feature  of  the  plant. 
Also  in  every  case  figures  must  be  furnished  which  substantiate 
the  claims  of  earnings  made. 

Competitors  must  give  us  correct  names  and  addresses. 
We  will  publish  articles  without  signature,  or  over  assumed 
signatures  where  there  are  good  reasons  for  doing  so. 

Competition  is  open  to  all  whose  farms,  large  or  small, 
answer  the  descriptions  given  above. 

Articles  may  be  of  any  length,  but  short  articles  which  give 
a  mere  outline  of  the  work,  and  articles  which  are  necessarily 
extended  are  likely  to  fail  to  be  appreciated.  ■ 

Articles  must  be  in  our  hands  July  20tb.  Uiiiler  no  circumstances  will  an  article  received  at 
the  Boston  office  later  than  July  20th  be  considered  in  nialiing  the  award  of  prizes.  Com- 
petitors should  make  a  note  of  this,  and  allow  their  manuscripts  sufficient  margin  of  time  to 
make  sure  they  will  reach  here  by  the  20th.  In  previous  competitions  of  this  kind  many  have 
waited  until  the  last  moment,  and  as  a  result  their  manuscripts,  a  little  delayed  on  the  way, 
have  arrived  too  late.  Competitors  can  easily  learn  the  time  required  for  their  MSS.  to  reach 
us,  and  keep  on  the  safe  side. 


A.  F.  Cooper  Retires  from 
Prairie  State  Co. 

To  the  poultrymen  of  the  whole  world : — 
On  my  retirement  from  the  incubator  busi- 
ness I  take  this  means  lo  thank  the  thousands 
of  poultrymen  lhroiii;liout  the  world  for  tlie 
generous  measure  of  business  they  have  given 
tlie  Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.  in  the  past.  It 
lias  been  most  heartily  appreciated,  and,  as 
manager,  I  have  striven  to  give  full  value  for 
every  dollar  received. 

After  being  so  closely  identified  with  the 
poultry  industry  for  so  many  years,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  me  ever  to  lose  my  interest  in 
it,  and  the  many  friends  I  have  made  through 
it.  You  all  have  my  sincere  good  wishes  fur 
a  prosperous  and  happy  future. 

I  bespeak  for  the  company  in  the  future 
the  same  generous  Ireatment  you  have 
accorded  it  in  I  lie  past. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  F.  CoOPEii. 


The   Detroit  Show. 

The  International  Poultry,  Pigeon,  and  Pi  t 
Slock  Club,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  have  elected 
the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:— 
Pres.,  W.  A.  Jones;  vice-prests.,  Jno.  R. 
Wood,  J.  C.  Edwards;  sec'y,  S.  Z.  Harroun; 
I  reas.,  C.  H.  Royce. 

Arrangements  are  well  under  way  for  our 
second  annual  show,  which  will  be  held  in  the 
Light  Infantry  Armory,  Jan.  12—19,  inclu- 
sive, 1905,  with  score  card  judging. 

Judge  Thos.  F.  Rigg  has  been  reengaged; 
other  judges  to  be  announced.  The  club  will 
continue  the  policy  inaugurated  last  season: 
Uniform  cooping,  liberal  cash  premiums 
early  completion  of  judging,  prompt  display 
of  ribbons, and  positive  payment  of  premiums 
before  close  of  show. 

Breeding  pens,  cooped  together,  will  again 
be  a  feat  ure.  The  dates  chosen  should  be 
appreciated  by  exiiibitors,  as  they  can  ship 
and  return  birds  without  danger  of  a  Sunday 
holdup  en  route. 

Each  exhibitor's  birds  will  be  cooped 
together  in  groups  regardless  of  classification, 
an  advantage  to  exhibitors  that  cannot  be 
questioned.  No  effort  will  be  spared  lo 
advance  the  interests  of  exhibitors,  and  to 
attract  a  large  attendance  of  visitors.  Watch 
for  future  announcements. 

S.  Z.  H.\RRODN,  Sec'y. 

3fl  Sycamore  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Not  If   Used    on   the  Chicks. 

In  the  Poxdtry  News  for  June,  editor  P. 
H.  Jacobs  devotes  a  half  page  or  so  to 
facetious  criticism  of  various  items  in  other 
papers,  basing  bis  comment  now  on  a  slight 
slip  in  the  other  fellow's  English,  and  now 
(all  unconsciously)  on  a  slip  of  greater  degree 
in  Ills  own  comprehension  of  what  is  said. 

Among  Ihe  latter  is  a  reference  to  a  reply 
in  this  paper  to  a  correspondent  who  askeil 
what  to  do  for  chickens  bitten  by  "jigger" 
fleas.  Our  advice  was:— "Bathe  the  sore 
places  with  vinegar  and  water,  wipe  dry,  and 
apply  carbolated  vaseline."' 

Tbis  strikes  Mr.  Jacobs  as  so  funny  that  he 
remarks  :— "  The  above  is  good  enough  if  one 
had  time  to  bathe  the  sore  places,  wipe  dry, 
and  apply  vaseline,  etc.,  but  we  have  been 
where  jigger  fleas  were  so  thick  that  a  train- 
load  of  carbolated  vaseline  would  not  be  ton 
much,  and  just  to  think  of  spreading  so  much 
vaseline  with  a  finger." 

Mr.  Jacobs  seems  to  be  under  the  delusion 
that  we  advised  putting  vaseline  on  the  fleas; 
or  perhaps  from  personal  experience  in  sec- 
tions densely  populated  with  fleas  he  has  in 
mind  the  matter  of  applying  vaseline  to  parls 
of  the  human  anatomy  requiring  treatment, 
lie  realizes  how  tedious  a  process  applying  it 
wUh  the  finger  would  be.  Now,  we  didn't 
say  anything  about  how  to  apply  the  vaseline, 
but  we  suggest  for  Mr.  Jacobs'  benefit,  that  if 
ever  again  he  finds  himself  in  a  situation  (or 
condition)  where  a  train  load  of  vaseline  is 
required,  he  ask  the  company  shipping  the 
vaseline  to  kindly  fit  the  engine  with  appa- 
ratus for  heating  the  vaseline  on  the  cars,  ami 
applying  it  through  fire  hose  wilh  appropriate 
nozzle. 


"Poultry  Supplies" 

Sendfor  our  free  Utasiraied  Poultry  Supply 
Book  that  gives  prices  and  tells  what 
Hatches  the  Chicks  Keeps  Chickg  Well 
Raises  Every  Chick  Makes  Hens  Lay 
We  sel  1  every  good  and  standard  poultry-food 
and  poultry-help. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES  Dept.  I 
217-219  Market  Street  Philadelphia 


|nCT!i.  FOR  II  POSTAL 

III      If  you  keep  poultry,  pigeons,  pets, 

H  etc.,  send  us  your  address  ou  a  postal 

H  and  we  will  mail  you  a  sample  copy 

of  our  paper  und  coupon  wortli  lOcts.  Also  tell 
you  how  to  earn  and  save  many  a  dollar. 

POULTRY  ITEM,  Box  k,  pricks,  Pa. 


VICTOR  INCUBATORS 

are  superior  in  construct  inn  and 
simple  and  economical  in  operation. 
Tliey  work  regardless  uf  weather  or 
■reasons.  Every  fertile  ejrg:  means-a, 
(  hick.  We  pay  freight.  Our  inoiiey- 
b.ick  guarantee  protects  you.  Our 
book  gives  pointers  that  may  mean 
dollarstoyou.  It's  free.  Wriic  to- 
day. Just  say  "Send  the  Victor 
  Book"  and  we  ll  du  it. 

'GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


POULTRY  SUCCESS  CO. 

The  20th   Century  Poultry  Magazine. 

15tli  year,  ;i2  to  04  pities.  IJejiutifnlly  llliistraled. 
up  touate  and  litMpfiil.  Hfst  known  writers,  .simws 
readt-rs  how  to  succeed  with  poultry.  50 cent 8  per 
year.  Special  introductory  offers:  10  months,  25 
cents,  including  lar^'e  practical  poultry  book  free;  4 
months  trial,  10  cents.  Stamps  accepted.  Sample 
copy  free.  POULTRY  SUCCKSS  CO., 
Dept.  62,  Springfield,  O.,  or,  I>e8  Moines,  la. 


BEAUTIFUL  PICTURE 

In  Colors  FREE  with  a  Sam- 
ple Copy  of  Fancier's  Gazette, 

the  most  inBtruotiTC  poultTj  p&per  publish- 
c).    Itt«&cheB  you  bow  to  m&ke  monej  o 
of  the  greiite3t  industry  in  the  world.  Also 
le»ni  about  our  $15,000  .  "  Fair  prii* 

oScr.    Seed  uB  your  nAtne  on  a  postal  card. 

Fancier's  Gazette  Co, 
£.  WaBhlD^un  St.  lodi&uiipoUs,  Ind- 


YOUR  COCKERELS. 

Instead  of  niaikeiin-r  siirplns  cockerels  at  a  fe« 
dollars  a  dozt-ii,  yon  can  cliangc  tlit'ni  into  capons 
weiirh  10  lo  12  His.  cacli,  and  .^cll  at  Ific.  to  20c.  pei"  H  . 
Method  is  simple,  market  is  sure.  Send  10c. iu  stamp 
for  hook  explainlnir  opei  aiion.  Ad<lres9 

POULTRY  KEEPER  PUB.  CO., 

Box  44,  Quincy,  111. 


LOCK  Poultry 
Fencing 

Has  been  fully  test- 
od  and  found  supe- 
rior to  all  others. 

Will  fit  uneven 
ground  without 
cutting. 

Every  Part  Stretches  Perfectly. 

Made  of  high  grade  galvanized  steel  wire.  All 
horizontal  lines  are  cables,  making  it  stronger. 
Hols  fine  mesh  at  bottom  for  small  chicks. 

We  also  make  extra  heavy  for  gardens,  lawns, 

etc.  The  largest  poultry  farms  are  using  this  feoce— 
over  700  rods  by  Lakewood  (N.  J.)  Farm  Co.  We  pay 
freightand  satisfy  every  one  or  no  sale.      Can  ship  from 

New  York,  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburg. 
Write  for  free  catalog  of  Farm,  Lawn  and  Poultry  Fencing. 

CEO.ft.CHAPIM,  Ludlow,  Mass. 


Cures  Roup. 

Tlie  evidence  keeps  accumulating  day  by 
(lay  tliat  one  of  the  hept  metliods  of  Ireiitlnf; 
Ronp  is  that  described  in  Mr.  M.  K.  Boyer's 
liooka  on  Poultry  diseases,  liy  tlie  use  of  our 

And  why  not?  Certainly  there  lias  not  been 
a  remedy  used  in  the  last  ceiiliiry  which  will 
cure  colds  and  sore  tliroat  in  luinian  beinsfs 
as  quickly  as  the  "  Old  Anod\  ne."  It  is  put 
up  in  two  sizes,  25  cents  and  50  cents ; 
the  latter  is  most  eoononiioal,  as  t*ie 
bottle  holds  tliree  times  as  much. 

Sold  by  dealers  in  medicine,  or  sent  by  mall 
post-paid,  on  leceipt  by  us  of  price  as  above. 


post-paid,  Mr.  Boyer's  Book  on 
Poultry  Diseases  an<l  Treatment. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers.  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you-please  them  — 


Free, 

I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  aTll.  Boston,  Mass. 

and  help  us 


